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OBERLIN 


Whiting Williams and Mabel Mil- 
likan Brown, pictured above and on 
the cover, are Oberlinians who find 
it easier to count the Homecomings 
they have missed than the number 
they have attended. He is president 


of the Class of 1899 and she is pres-. 


ident of the Class of 1901. 

Mr. Williams, who lives in Cleve- 
land, seldom misses a Commence- 
ment or a Homecoming, and is a 
regular visitor to the campus in be- 
tween times. Just about a year ago 
he published a new book, “Amer- 
ica’s Mainspring and the Great So- 
ciety.” Mrs. Brown, who lives in 
Oberlin, celebrated her 90th birth- 
day on Nov. 20, the day after she 


had been guest of honor at a recep- 
tion in the meeting room of First 
Church. 

Last fall’s Homecoming, about 
which this issue contains a full re- 
port, was held the weekend of Nov. 
3, 4 and 5. The study of Oberlin’s 
educational program at the various 
panel meetings drew large numbers 
of students and faculty. The 
weatherman did his best to make it 
a typical Oberlin weekend. It rained 
on Friday, snowed a little on Satur- 
day, and was sunny but cold on 
Sunday. Alumni traveling by auto 
had to drive through heavy snow 
between Cleveland and Buffalo on 
the way home. 


HE CALENDAR of events was captioned “It’s That 

Time of Year Again!” and class officers, club officers 
and other alumni were back in Oberlin for Homecoming 
1967. 

This Homecoming, however, was purposely designed 
to be different from all the others. The Class and Club 
President’s Council’s executive committee, the Alumni 
Board, and the Alumni Committee on Education and 
Curriculum wanted alumni to become involved in dis- 
cussions faculty and students have been holding on the 
nature and value of a liberal arts education and the role 
Oberlin plays in providing it. 

When this suggestion first was made nearly a year 
ago, College officers welcomed it. It seemed a natural 
step to take in view of the EPOC committee studies then 
being made by members of the faculty. More recently 
students took part in a freshman seminar and a student- 
organized Education Conference. Alumni involvement 
in the discussions not only could bring alumni up-to- 
date on the topics under discussion, but it could also 
furnish the College with “feedback” of alumni opinion. 

The idea is for all who attended Homecoming to 
return to their class and club units and hold individual 
discussions with alumni who were unable to be on 
campus last fall. To assist in these discussions, the 
Alumni Magazine is printing as complete a record of the 
Homecoming discussions as space permits. Alumni who 
are unable to take part in the class and club discussions 
are invited to use Page 18 of this issue to send comments 
direct to the Alumni Office. 

As in previous years, Homecoming also was “Big 
Weekend” for students who had a free day on Saturday, 
and there were cultural, social and athletic events for 
both alumni and students to attend. 

At the Class and Club Councils luncheon on Satur- 
day, Robert Fountain, dean of the Conservatory, noted 
new trends of music as the Conservatory moved into its 
101st year. He said that it is possible that ‘more new 
music will be played and sung this year than in any of 
the Conservatory’s history.” 

“The Conservatory is trying to play it cool as it looks 
forward,’ Dean Fountain said, as he described the need 
to examine all forms of contemporary music. “If the 
pressures for change contain merit which will enhance 
the cause of great music, change will readily take place,” 
he concluded. 

President Carr and Mrs. Carr discussed ‘Oberlin 
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President Carr and others took “standing room only.” 


Perspective from the Staff and Distaff Side” at the 
Homecoming Dinner Saturday evening. Mrs. Carr’s talk 
covered so many topics of interest that it has been 
adapted as the article beginning on Page 24 of this issue. 
Mary Dolliver, emeritus dean of women, played the 
piano for a “sing-along-with-Mary” session in Dascomb 
Lobby after the dinner. 

In athletics, the soccer team defeated Bowling Green, 
6-0, and the football team lost, 55-0, to Ohio Wesleyan. 
Prior to the game, a parade of floats drew attention to 
this year’s Republican Mock Convention and students 
in the ‘John Philip Kazooza Band” gave an exhibition 
in precision drilling. At halftime the combined Oberlin 
and Avon Lake High School Bands repeated a show they 
had previously given at a Cleveland Browns game. 

Cultural events included a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony by the Oberlin Orchestra and 
Musical Union and the ODA’s production of Genet’s 
“The Balcony.” A student dance called “The Light 
Show” was held on Saturday night and the Paul Butter- 
field Blues Band performed in Finney Chapel on Sunday 
night. 

As a special last-minute attraction on Sunday, alumni 
had a chance to listen to the tapes of the previous Mon- 
day’s ‘“Think-in” on the question of recruiters on campus 
and related issues. > > 


| THE 10 years since Sputnik was 
launched, and with it a new ex- 
amination of education in the United 
States, the controversy concerning 
education has gained enormous mo- 
mentum until we are being bom- 
barded with such a multitude of 
new ideas that we are almost over- 
whelmed. Yet examine these ideas 
we must. In these ten years the 
problems crying for solution have 
multiplied again and again and the 
pressures upon our institutions of 
higher learning are great. 

During this last decade we have 
become increasingly aware of the 
tremendous expansion of knowledge 
and the difficulty posed in trans- 
mitting this huge body of knowledge 
to students. Do you remember when 
we used to talk about the “main- 
stream of thought’’? What a leisure- 
ly thing is a stream! Today the ac- 
cumulation of thoughts, ideas, the- 
ories and facts has become a torrent. 
We have a choice: to ride the torrent 
or be engulfed by it. 

The great growth of knowledge 
presents us with two fundamental 
problems: the first, one of tech- 
nique—how best to transmit knowl- 
edge; and the second, one of values 
—what kind of knowledge to trans- 
mit. We cannot be content with the 
transmission of the knowledge of the 
moment. We must look to tomor- 
row’s knowledge, with which the 
student must live. 

Everywhere, students are de- 
manding an education that is rele- 
vant to life. What kind of an edu- 
cation is relevant to life? 

Suggestions have been coming 
from every quarter. It is not sur- 
prising that there has been a spate 
of publication from members of the 
academic profession. We have be- 
come accustomed, also, to the foun- 
dations as the proponents of new 
ideas in education. But it is a little 
more startling, at least to this ob- 
server, to learn from the Financial 
Section of the Sunday New York 
Times that the development of 
three brand-new courses at the col- 
lege curriculum level is being 
spearheaded by a joint effort of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

Everyone is getting into the act. 

Concern has been expressed for 
a long time that the American col- 


lege is losing its function. Is this 
true? What do you think? 

Attention to questions of higher 
education has occupied a great deal 
of the time of administration, fac- 
ulty, and students at Oberlin. All 
segments of the campus community 
have been taking a look at Oberlin 
education in particular. There is a 
faculty education committee and a 
student education committee. Re- 
cently, students began to serve on 
the faculty committee; so there is a 
joint effort. 

Of great interest to the Alumni 
Association has been the effort of 


Ride the ‘Torrent 
or be Engulfed 


By Lots AXTELL ScHmopt, ’41 
Chairman, Alumni Board’s Committee 
on Education and Curriculum 


members of the faculty who have 
comprised the EPOC committee. 
Any undergraduate who wishes 
may study “Fortran,” the language 
of the computer, to enable him to 
use this amazing tool for informa- 
tion-gathering and problem-solving, 
and the subsequent enrichment of 
courses in both the College and the 
Conservatory. If you are disturbed 
by the loss of the word “book” in the 
new nomenclature of “software” and 
“hardware”; if you are filled with 


apprehension by the possible dis- 
appearance of a “library” in favor 
of a “learning center” where a sensi- 
tive arm will probe a disc to recover 
the sought-after information, take 
heart! Recently, the Oberlin Review, 
managed by the student generation 
which coexists with the third gen- 
eration of computers, devoted a full 
page of copy, plus an editorial, to 
the comfortably familiar old topics 
of student-faculty ratio and opti- 
mum class size for discussions. 


How has the Alumni Association 
become involved in all of this? 

It is clear that to function effec- 
tively and to develop meaningfully 
a college must reflect a balance of 
student values, faculty attitudes and 
administrative concern for the in- 
stitution as a whole. Outside the 
student-faculty-administration core 
stands the alumni, not merely a body 
of ex-students, but a group con- 
cerned with the future of the Col- 
lege. Only a well-informed and 
enthusiastic alumni will engage 
wholeheartedly in either the recruit- 
ment of students or the raising of 
funds. If there is to be real involve- 
ment by the whole Oberlin family, 
the alumni must have some under- 
standing of the whole educational 
endeavor that the college represents. 

It is interesting to note that about 
the time the EPOC committee was 
getting under way, the Alumni As- 
sociation’s Purpose Study Commit- 
tee was also meeting in an effort to 
determine what ought to be the role 
and function of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in this era. The EPOC report 
is entitled ‘The Maintenance of Ex- 
cellence.” The report which ema- 
nated from the alumni committee 
stated, “The Association’s primary 
objective is to foster the continuing 
excellence of the College.” The 
Alumni Association should “provide 
an effective channel for communi- 
cation of ... concerns to those who 
carry out the decision-making func- 
tions of the College.” 

The Alumni Association is em- 
barking upon a unique program of 
self-education, aimed at deepening 
the interest of its members in their 
college. If any other alumni group 
has attempted a study of the pro- 
gram of education at its alma mater 
il do not know of it. Oberlin is again 
ploneering. >> 
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STUDENT BANELISTS 


PAUL OSTERMAN, ’68. It’s pos- 
sible to list many aims for educa- 
tion. You can look at it as simply an 
attempt to train technicians for so- 
ciety, teaching or engineering. You 
can look at it as an attempt to 
socialize people, to teach them de- 
mocracy, perhaps; or you can look 
at education as simply a way to 
keep 18 to 2l-year-olds out of the 
job market for four years. These 
aren’t the creative aims I want to 
talk about. 

It’s a cliche to say that the world 
is changing very rapidly. However, 
this has real implications for educa- 


JULIE DORFMAN, ’70. The liberal 
arts college of today is faced with 
a fantastic challenge. Since World 
War II, the demand on higher edu- 
cation, has increased fantastically. 
Universities have offered one solu- 
tion, basically, expanding in every 
direction, with more fields, more 
courses, more levels. The under- 
graduate can get any field he wants, 
any level, any degree of sophistica- 
tion. But the university is an imper- 
sonal institution and can tend to em- 
phasize academic knowledge more 
than development of the person. 


TOM SCHULTZ, ’68. For a number 
of years students have been working 
through formal channels for expan- 
sion and change in course offerings 
and changes in teaching techniques. 
Change has been slow. In the first 
area it is slow because of the limited 
number of faculty members and 
their heavy work load. 

In the second case, teachers are 
reluctant to alter their lecture meth- 
ods and heavy assignments of read- 
ing and paper writing. In some in- 
stances they’ve been skeptical as to 
our competence to assume greater 


LLOYD ETHEREDGE, ’68. Much 
has been written and said during the 
past year about EPOC, the faculty 
committee which conducted a long- 
range study of the educational pol- 
icies of Oberlin College. The final 
report, which makes very interest- 
ing reading, was published in June. 
Copies of this report were dis- 
tributed at Homecoming and the 
Alumni Office will be glad to send it 
to anyone else who requests a copy. 

The reservations students have 
about the EPOC report are not about 
its awareness of many of the prob- 
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tion. Knowledge is expanding so 
quickly that it is impossible for any 
individual to keep up with what’s 
going on. This implies that it is im- 
possible anymore to treat education 
as simply a way of imparting 
knowledge to students. The changes 
in the world demand new kinds of 
minds from students and from peo- 
ple in general. A student now has 
to learn how to identify what’s 
going on in the world, to identify 
the changes, and to understand 
what the implications of these 
changes are to society. He has to 


Can a liberal arts college, with its 
smaller size and its intimacy, be 
more useful to society and to the 
individual? There is greater com- 
munication between students and 
faculty, between students and ad- 
ministration and among. students 
themselves. The college is less 
afraid to experiment, and perhaps 
go wrong, if it’s not a big imper- 
sonal organization. 

The liberal arts college has poten- 
tial to do a great deal. The question 
is, can it compete with the univer- 
sity on the academic level? Can it 


self-direction. Because we see these 
problems as large, multi-faceted 
and interdependent, we propose an 
experimental college as a kind of 
new “educational city on a hill.’ 
We’re going to try to begin the col- 
lege the next semester. 

It will consist of a set of student- 
directed courses with no academic 
credit given by the college. We hope 
to involve faculty members as 
sources of information and resource 
people or participants but not as 
formal instructors. Course content 
and teaching methods will be very 


lems we see at Oberlin or about the 
quality of its analysis, but rather 
the limitations of its proposals for 
action. The Winter Term, for ex- 
ample, is an outstanding beginning. 
The Winter Term provides an op- 
portunity for work that is both in- 
terdisciplinary and relevant, work 
that is done either independently or 
in small groups, the opportunity to 
be creative. But the Winter Term 
is only a beginning. It and its ad- 
vantages last for only one month, 
and we are left with the other two 
semesters largely unchanged. 


learn to be tolerant of the changes, 
and to deal with them effectively. 

“An example, perhaps, of the fail- 
ure to react quickly to changes was 
the economic policy of the govern- 
ment of the 30’s. America had 
quickly become an economy of 
abundance. When the depression hit, 
old fiscal policies, old economic con- 
cepts were put into action. This was 
simply an indication that President 
Hoover and President Roosevelt had 
not adjusted their thinking quickly 
to change the economic world. 

So, one of the important »> 


offer the undergraduate as much 
and on as sophisticated a level as the 
big university? I think it can. 

In order to do this, Oberlin needs 
educational changes, reforms, dif- 
ferent kinds of attitudes, different 
approaches. First Oberlin has to use 
the strength that it already has—the 
size, the community. But it should 
take advantage of new understand- 
ings of learning, of education, of 
teaching techniques that have been 
developed elsewhere. It should not 
be afraid to do new things. The most 
obvious are the traditional »~ 


flexible but most courses will use 
the discussion method. We think 
this project will be a valuable ex- 
ample of student activity rather 
than just persuasion and recourse 
and in this way could stimulate re- 
forms in the regular structure. Also, 
we think it will serve as a low-risk 
experimental laboratory for other 
ideas on educational reform. 

By reviewing some of the ideas 
we’ve had for courses for the ex- 
perimental college it is possible to 
see the different functions that the 
experimental college can ™—> 


That EPOC should meet the basic 
problems of Oberlin with a small 
number of proposals that are funda- 
mentally inadequate is not, it seems 
to us (or at least to me), a criticism 
of its members. It reflects a realiza- 
tion and an acceptance by them—an 
appropriate one perhaps—of the 
strongly guarded and feudalistic na- 
ture of faculty decision-making. The 
major conclusions to be drawn from 
the EPOC report are two: First, sev- 
eral steps, especially increasing the 
size of the faculty and the Winter 
Term, will be important begin- »—> 


STUDENT PANELISTS 


PAUL OSTERMAN, ’68 (cont.) 
aims of education is to develop the 
flexibility of mind that is necessary 
to make people feel comfortable 
with change. The cliche that stu- 
dents, and probably most people, 
apply to this now is the idea of 
learning how to learn. This involves 
several things. It means going be- 
yond teaching mere factual knowl- 
edge. People have to be taught how 
to get at knowledge . . . how to go 
to books and computers. 

Several things at Oberlin work 
against the kind of flexibility of 


JULIE DORFMAN, ’70 (cont.) 
question of student-faculty ratio 
and ways of reorganizing classes so 
that a big lecture is a big lecture and 
the faculty have time for smaller 
discussion groups. We also have the 
possibility of programmed learning 
and more audio-visual equipment, 
language labs, movies, different re- 
sources that the library can get from 
other libraries, mechanical things 
that are important tools. 

But more important, we need to 
be really creative. We need to de- 
velop new programs, new ap- 


TOM SCHULTZ, ’68 (cont.) per- 
form in educational reform here. It 
is important to emphasize that we 
are talking not only about expan- 
sion of the curriculum in our course 
offerings, but about different types 
of courses, different types of learn- 
ing situations. One area of courses 
would open up new areas of aca- 
demic interest that can’t be covered 
with the faculty members we have 
now. Courses such as jazz music or 
modern music would be interesting. 

A second function of the experi- 
mental college will be to act as a 


LLOYD ETHEREDGE, ’68 (cont.) 
nings. Second, student activism and 
specific student-initiated proposals 
will be increasingly important for 
the months and years ahead if our 
current problems are to be solved. 
In SEPPC we have an organiza- 
tion that can initiate specific pro- 
posals and help in the months ahead 
to improve education at Oberlin. 
With about 150 students involved in 
the committee, its subcommittees 
and working groups, SEPPC this 
year is researching a large number 
of proposals, many of which we hope 


(CONT.] 


mind that I am talking about. The 
school is organized by disciplines 
and departments which were de- 
fined many years ago. The growing 
interrelationship of knowledge and 
of fields of knowledge is largely ig- 
nored. The lecture system implies a 
superior relationship between the 
student and the professor. Without 
getting into the implications of who 
is superior and who is inferior. I 
feel this system inhibits students. 
Graded bluebooks and papers put 
a great deal of pressure on students 
to assimilate facts and to come up 


proaches, new ways of organizing 
Oberlin, of organizing classes and 
really getting down to building a 
new kind of educational institution. 

Oberlin is starting in this direc- 
tion. The EPOC committee was a 
new approach to thinking of new 
ideas. Having two students on the 
College Educational Plans and Pol- 


icy Committee gives us new com- 
munications channels. We also have 


something in the Student Educa- 
tional Plans and Policy Committee 
that many people aren’t aware of: 
Groups of 


the Majors Committee. 


can be implemented. 

Outside of the experimental col- 
lege, a large share of our attention 
is devoted to some of the serious 
and complicated problems associated 
with the freshman year. 

Freshmen enter Oberlin not quite 
sure of what to expect but deeply 
wanting it to be exciting. Yet we 
have established a number of bar- 
riers that partly frustrate and stifle 
their quest for excitement. Classes 
for freshmen are usually as large or 
larger than classes in high school, 
methods of teaching and learning 


juniors and seniors in each field try 
to work on a closer level with the 
professors in the departments. Stu- 
dents who have taken many depart- 
mental courses can suggest con- 
structive ways to improve them. 
This has been especially successful 
in the psychology department where 
a new seminar based on suggestions 
of the Majors Committee is offered. 

We also need to bring in new out- 
side ideas. This was the idea of the 
education conference last week. The 
Conservatory, is having a similar 
conference. 


clearing house for students’ extra- 
curricular interests. 

And thirdly, we have the idea of 
trying to establish interdisciplinary 
courses. To expand on the suggested 
idea of an urban studies course: this 
is an excellent example of a need, 
for many students are interested in 
doing this on a graduate level. The 
experimental college can bring to- 
gether the resources we already 
have and focus them on these prob- 
lems. We now have courses in ur- 
ban sociology; state and local gov- 
ernment; and public finance which 
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With the co1rect solution. The in- 
tense academic pressure at Oberlin 
—most students take five courses 
and have a dozen to two dozen tests 
and bluebooks a semester—puts a 
premium on rapid assimilation and 
regurgitation. Finally, insufficient 
emphasis on peer group learning 
takes place. Discussing with a peer 
group is a much more challenging 
way to learn than in a lecture. 

The second important aim of edu- 
cation is relevance. Education 
should openly help a student under- 
stand himself, his personal growth 


all deal with various aspects of 
urban problems. We also have stu- 
dent activities such as a community 


organizing project in Lorain and 
students who campaigned for Carl 
Stokes in Cleveland. We have stu- 
dents who worked in summers in 
the poverty program and in com- 
munity organizing; professors who 
have been consultants to city gov- 
ernment and also various outside 
people who have been available 
from the local community. 

The fourth type of course is an 
entirely new experience in learning, 


are much different, and, to fresh- 
men, professors seem somehow less 
apploachable than high school 
teachers. If one of our major goals 
is to break through the malaise cre- 
ated by the structure of public high 
school education, if we want to help 
students become independent in 
learning, then it seems to me we 
should devote more of our resources 
to the freshman year. 

The anti-war demonstrations and 
other events are a subject in them- 
selves. But I do want to mention 
one thing—the pride I think all of 
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and the problems of society. Too 
often a student, after going through 
four years of highly academic edu- 
cation, finds he has difficulty apply- 
ing what he has learned to himself 
and to his society. Academic study 
is very interesting, but it should 
justify itself in other ways. It has 
to move beyond the ivory towers: 
The college years are difficult ones 
—problems of personality develop- 
ment, problems of relating to mem- 
bers of the peer group are acute. 
Yet, very little in the curriculum 
today offers the student an explana- 


As for program, SEPPC has been 
working on requirement change, 
which is under consideration by the 
faculty. The plan would reduce 
hours, not to weaken the program 
but to strengthen it by giving stu- 
dents a chance to study their fields 
more intensively, not to feel so 
spread out and so frustrated that 
they can’t actually get down to 
really working on a course. It would 
allow more flexibility in the field by 
organizing requirements along divi- 
sional lines. 

The January Term is another in- 


new in the methods of teaching that 
are involved. You may have heard 
of the idea of T-groups and various 
other group relations conferences. 
What we are going to try to do is 
organize, with trained people in this 
field, groups of students who would 
get together to study problems of 
group interaction, the relationships 
of people in groups, sensitivities to 
other people, various methods of 
communication, all sorts of things 
that are involved in small group 
processes, by actually participating 
in small groups. 


us felt at the action of the General 
Faculty Council in cancelling classes 
and organizing a day for what Pro- 
fessor Yinger called a “‘think-in,” a 
community discussion of issues re- 
lated to military recruitment on 
campus. It was the style of response 
worthy of a truly great academic 
institution. It shows, I think, that 
the ideal and the reality of academic 
community are very much alive at 
Oberlin and have not succumbed to 
the administrative bureaucracy that 
holds sway at many other American 
colleges and universities. 


tion of what’s going on in his mind 
and in the relationship between him 
and other individuals. 

If a student wishes to understand 
a movement in society today, for 
example the civil rights movement, 
he must struggle on his own to 
apply the variety of disciplines— 
political science, sociology, econom- 
ics—necessary to understand what’s 
going on. The curriculum at Ober- 
lin is too highly geared to the 
college, to graduate school, to the 
college teaching syndrome and tends 
to shut society out. >> 


dication that Oberlin is starting to 
change. It’s not going to be the 
same standard type of liberal arts 
college that it has been. It’s very 
clear that this is no more than a 
start; that, it still needs a lot of work, 
a lot of creative thinking. What we 
need is the enthusiasm to change if 
we're going to keep going and I 
think that we can. There’s a lot of 
potential; there are many people 
who are very interested in educa- 
tional policy and who believe Ober- 
lin can remain a dynamic force in 
American education. >> 


We’re not going to all secede from 
the College; we’re not going to try 
to set up students who will get paid 
and ‘‘co-op” the faculty’s job. This 
is a valuable resource available to 
the College faculty at absolutely no 
risk to themselves. It depends on 
the students as to whether it will 
succeed. 

If we can demonstrate through 
this type of program that we can 
conduct a college on our own, it will 
give us a lot more credibility in the 
demands for changing the regular 
structure. >> 


But if, as they say of Carl Stokes, 
“the faculty believes,” if the ideal of 
academic community is very much 
alive at Oberlin, this does not de- 
crease the problems we have before 
us; it only raises great hopes and 
our expectations that we will be 
able to meet them. The promise of 
learning is that it will be both ex- 
citing and relevant to living. Much 
of what occurs in our classrooms 
falls short. Our problem right now 
is to make faculty members as dis- 
satisfied with the state of education 
as students are. > > 


Ntudents Answer Alumni Questions 


Q. Does the structure of the lecture 
system inhibit a flow of ideas or is 
it the personality of the professor? 
Isn’t it possible for the professor to 
encourage challenges even in lec- 
tures? —Mark Jaffee, ’67 


Paul Osterman: There’s no deny- 
ing that the personality of the pro- 
fessor is crucial. However, I think 
that lectures are devoted essentially 
to passing on knowledge of the sort 
you can get out of a book. No matter 
how good the professor is, he’s lec- 
turing to you. This does not involve 
give and take. Also, the professor is 
talking down to you, whether he 
knows it or not. 


Q. If there are no other basic changes 
in educational policy, would not stu- 
dents find a four-year master pro- 
gram simply repeating the contribu- 
tion of the university rather than 
making an alternative, that is com- 
peting? —Anonymous 


Julie Dorfman: Definitely yes. 
The whole point of the four-year 
masters is that by itself it’s no good. 
It has to be a part of a much broader 
change in the college and it isn’t 
supposed to be just like a masters at 
another school. If it were, you could 
just as well graduate in three years 
and go to a university and gét a one- 
year masters. 


Q. How may alumni enroll in your 
experimental college? Have we a 
chance? —Mrs. F. C. Ward, ’34. 


Tom Schultz: We’re willing to in- 
clude anyone who wishes to attend 
regularly. There are also other func- 
tions alumni can play. Many have 
professional or scholastic occupa- 
tions which make them expert and, 
we hope, willing to come to inform 
us On various issues. We have often 
called on alumni to speak in forums. 
We can always use money and if you 
have extra ideas for courses, we’d be 
happy to accept those, too. 


Q. “What is the result of Antioch’s 
freshman year program organized 
into T-groups to experience “Who 
am I?” “What is here?” with 80 
hours of individualized subject lec- 
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tures out of department structure 
and team teaching by faculty people 
trained in sensitivity training and 
group dynamics? —June Wing, 737. 


Lloyd Etheredge: The results we 
have heard from Antioch are quite 
good, but we do not have enough 
data to know whether this kind of 
program would be more useful at 
Oberlin than other alternatives. A 
“T” or sensitivity training group is 
a group of 10 to 12 people that meets 
without a formal agenda or a formal 
leader. Generally it includes one or 
two persons, designated as ‘‘train- 
ers,’ who have had some experience 
in either social or clinical psychol- 
ogy. They are very powerful learn- 
ing experiences. Their first use on 
a college campus, incidentally, began 
at Oberlin in the 1950’s, and we 
have had a relatively small program 
since then. We plan to have some 
of these groups as part of the ex- 
perimental college and to run in- 
tensive ones for two weeks during 
the Winter Term. 


Q. Isn’t it important for students to 
acquire some knowledge of particu- 
lar subjects? —John McGill, ’20. 


Paul Osterman: Yes, it is impor- 
tant and I think this happens nat- 
urally. I don’t think there’s any way 
you can structure a sound educa- 
tional system in which students don’t 
gain knowledge of particular sub- 
jects. The problem is whether you 
place primary emphasis on learning 
facts and knowledge or whether you 
place it on learning how to deal with 
it and how to get at facts and know]l- 
edge which you simply are not going 
to be able to learn. 


Q. Do you believe that chemistry or 
calculus can be learned by a discus- 
sion method? —William Biel, ’31 


Paul Osterman: I’ve never taken 
chemistry or calculus, so I really 
can’t say. Obviously there are some 
areas that simply aren’t applicable 
to what I proposed. Again, I’m not 
talking about a monolithic educa- 
tional system. 


Q. In a scholarly community, what 
is the viable definition of a peer 
group? —Henry W. Sams, ’33. 


Paul Osterman: A peer group 
might be a group of my fellow stu- 
dents. Learning can and should take 
place in a relationship between me 
and faculty members. The informal 
and free atmosphere among students 
is extremely important. A professor 
is eventually going to grade you and 
I think you feel more inhibitions in 
fighting things out with him. Mr. 
Kenneth Roose, who was here for 
the students’ educational conference, 
discussed a system where his entire 
course consisted essentially of peer 
group discussions with occasional 
papers being turned in to him for 
criticism and discussion. His con- 
clusion was that this worked very 
well and students learned a lot. 


Q. With these apparent deficiencies 
in Oberlin’s curricula, what contin- 
ues to attract students to Oberlin? 
Why did you come? —Anonymous 


Tom Schultz: In our talk of edu- 
cational reform, we are really talk- 
ing about marginal increments of 
excellence. We have an excellent 
program because we have a good 
faculty and a seriously academic- 
minded student body. I don’t think 
these factors are going to be affected 
by any gimmicky changes we make 
in the program. These are marginal 
factors. The reason Oberlin contin- 
ues to attract students is because it 
has a reputation for being a high 
quality academic institution. When 
we're talking about educational re- 
form we mean improvement in terms 
of what we are doing now. 


Q. How great a consensus in the 
student body do you feel you repre- 
sent? What basis do you have for 
measurement? Larry Herndon, ’61. 


Paul Osterman: Student Senate 
appoints SEPPC and makes every 
attempt to make it representative. 
We had a poll on requirements last 
year in which SEPPC took a position 
that hours for graduation should be 
lowered and specified departmental 
requirements should be eliminated. 
The student body Supported that 
Overwhelmingly. On the experi- 
mental college, we sent out a poll in 
late October and the students were 
very much behind that. pe D- 
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Deans Discuss Integrity 
Of Liberal Education 


JOHN W. KNELLER 


Provost, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences 


BERLIN’S IMAGE is presented 

to the outside world through 
several prisms. Many persons who 
do not know us well think of Oberlin 
as being the avant garde of educa- 
tional experimentation. Others 
might well agree with a former pro- 
fessor of Oberlin, now a college dean 
in a large state university, that we 
are terribly smug and our only claim 
to innovation is staked on the extra- 
curricular activities of our students. 
All the shades of the rainbow lie 
between these two extreme views. 

The five of us do not come before 
you with a position to defend or an 
academic faith to profess or a debate 
posture to assume. The subject we 
would like to treat is the integrity 
of the liberal arts education. The 
key word here is integrity. I shall 
not attempt to define it at the mo- 
ment, other than to say that we are 
looking at the wholeness of the lib- 
eral arts and sciences experiences at 
Oberlin. 

We have asked ourselves a num- 
ber of questions such as these: Are 
graduate schools a threat to Ober- 
lin’s position of leadership as an 
undergraduate institution? That is, 
are they forcing us to overspecialize? 

How great is the need to maintain 
academic and non-academic alter- 
natives to the major? 

How can we shape the habits of 
inguiry of our students? Are we 
better able to do this than other 
institutions? 

How much should our curriculum 
reflect the shift from description to 
function? 

What about that magic word in- 
terdisciplinary? How far is it proper 
for the liberal arts, arts and sciences 
college, to go into the development 
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of interdisciplinary courses? What 
traditional subjects are inter-disci- 
plinary by their very nature? 

Each of the panelists approaches 
questions such as these in the con- 
text of the main subject of our dis- 
cussion today with a different back- 
ground and professional training. 
No one represents an administrative 
point of view. 


NATHAN A. GREENBERG 


Associate Dean for the Humanities 


N SOME WAYS the liberal arts 
college plays the same role in the 
educational career of a student that 
the high school once played. The 
bachelor’s degree serves the same 
function that the high school diplo- 
ma used to. Where, once upon a 
time, most students did not go be- 
yond high school and a high school 
diploma was considered to be suffi- 
cient preparation for the world of 
life, as educationists put it, it now 
seems clear that a bachelor’s degree 
is taking on that same function. 
This may indeed account for the 
apathy of many college students 
across the country for whom the 
bachelor’s degree signifies no more 
than that the formal indication of 
their education completion has been 
given to them and they may now 
seek employment. In much the same 
way, the bachelor’s degree has be- 
come a kind of screening device for 
business firms seeking new employ- 
ees. The notion being that if they 
can make it through four years of 
college they can’t be completely bad. 
The argument is that as more and 
more students go on to graduate de- 
grees the liberal arts college with 
the undergraduate curriculum takes 
on some of the functions of the pre- 
vious high school education. A num- 
ber of corollaries follow. Among 
others it may be argued that as this 


process continues, the terrible voca- 
tional seriousness of a college career 
tends to dissipate somewhat. I’m not 
sure whether this is good or bad. 

In any case the question faces us, 
and as change comes along, it is 
Oberlin’s role to be taken in relative 
terms. That is, shall we attempt to 
move our own position on the edu- 
cational scale upward; so that a re- 
spectable number of students will 
take Oberlin as the end of their 
formal education, or shall we con- 
tinue to lose relative ground so far 
as the terminal preparation of stu- 
dents goes? I suppose, like most 
weak-minded liberals, we shall take 
some sort of middle ground. A mid- 
dle ground which I share sentimen- 
tally. 

But there is a central point. While 
it may be assumed that an increas- 
ing number of our students will go 
on to advanced study within their 
concentration, for the moment at 
least, an Oberlin education, in the 
formal sense, remains terminal edu- 
cation in all those areas which are 
outside the area of concentration. 


With regard to the major field of 
study, we have never assumed the 
role of the final doctorate here. In- 
stead, our limiting condition seems 
to have been the commitment to 
prepare our students for the best 
graduate schools in the country. 
This is acommitment which we have 
faithfully fulfilled and we can con- 
fidently expect to continue to fulfill. 


It is in the areas outside the major 
that the liberal arts aspect of Ober- 
lin College continues to exist, and 
hopefully, to possess the quality of 
integrity, whatever that means. It 
is on this basis that the disparity 
between spread and specialization 
should not really bother us. Only 
if the graduate schools were to take 
on the function of preparing people 
for a wide area of responses could 
we then perhaps argue or fear that 
the liberal arts college had outlived 
one of its major responsibilities. 


In many ways liberal arts are the 
doctrines of an elite. We are talking 
here about the training of the lead- 
ers, of people who care, of decision 
makers and also of people who know 
how to live. The function is the in- 
troduction of the good life, of the 
person who can be properly appreci- 
ative of many kinds of human en- 


deavor, who has some capacity to 
evaluate the results of many fields 
while at the same time, perhaps, he 
can attain professional status in 
some particular area. 

This leads to interesting conclu- 
sions. Our goals are disparate in 
that we attempt professional train- 
ing here at Oberlin in some low- 
level skills, for example, secondary 
teaching, pre-business, pre-profes- 
sional training in all areas, with cri- 
teria continually set by the graduate 
schools, and finally that muzzy, fuz- 
zy notion of terminal liberal arts for 
the person who does not go on in 
that specific area. 

A number of practical questions 
hit us almost at once. For example, 
does the person who is making a 
terminal acquaintance with a field 
benefit more from elementary 
courses, which are directed at a pro- 
spective major within that field, or 
is he better off with so-called “ap- 
preciation”’ courses, which are too 
thin for the major? 

Again, it would be nice to have 
the best of both worlds, and of 
course we have it here. 

A somewhat facetious mode may 
help. The liberal arts go back to the 
interests of a leisure class. Picture 
a man whose every economic wish is 
satisfied. What shall he do with his 
time? Let me add the notion that 
he has met a reasonable amount of 
his social responsibility. What re- 
mains is a sort of pleased and in- 
formed contemplation and apprecia- 
tion of the world about him, of 
human creativity and its products 
and a set of educated tastes. If we 
have to order life’s serious goals in 
ascending priorities, what I am talk- 
ing about would have to come pretty 
low on the list, I guess. 

The fallacy, if there is one, lies 
in such discreet ordering of goals. 
There is a false rationality that is 
marked by the complex richness of 
real life. Like a literary symbol, 
which takes on its own reality, and 
in stubborn ambiguity can pursue 
disparate goals all at once, this qual- 
ity which I’ve been talking about 
can in fact suffuse all those other 
goals that rank higher up. 

Unhappily, the liberal arts have 
never developed a compelling logic 
of their own. The mode of demon- 
stration is an immersion into ways 


and fashions of thought and appre- 
ciation which have not been hitherto 
experienced. 

My best example is a manual on 
bicycle riding. It will never quite 
give you that feel for riding. Just 
so, persuasion is of limited use, even 
when you know what it is like. You 
just can’t be sure exactly what it’s 
like for everybody else, and you can- 
not communicate to others just what 
it is. As a result the goal of the 
liberal arts is notoriously fuzzy. But 
this may be one of those cases where 
necessity is a virtue. 

We can speak of the intellectual 
challenge of problems, the inner 
light which comes with playing your 
own concerts, painting your own 
picture, writing your own poem, re- 
experiencing the creative acts of the 
past. But mockish creativity is not 
enough. The products of one’s own 
spirit must be compared again and 
again with those of other people and 
other ages and in this way one’s own 
creative activities will hopefully be 
honed and sensitized. 

Once again there are disparate 
tasks going on. We must leave lots 
of room for individuals and for these 
individuals the best that often we 
can do is simply to open doors. Lots 
of doors, all sorts of doors, and to 
urge people to enter. In other words, 
those purposeless smatterings that 
come around in those less rigorous 
courses may have a real function 
after all. 


DONALD R. REICH 


Associate Dean for Social Sciences 


PICKED UP, a couple of months 

ago, a short piece written by the 
dean of the graduate school at Yale 
and he was addressing himself with 
the question, ‘What is the impact on 
colleges of improved work in the 
high schools? Isn’t it becoming pos- 
sible for college students to finish 
more quickly, perhaps in three 
years? What should be the reaction 
of colleges and graduate schools to 
this possibility?” 

His reaction was very uncompli- 
cated. He said, “Simply send them 
to us. When they finish their three 
years, we'll be happy to have them.” 

I suppose they would be happy to 


have them, wouldn’t they? I sup- 
pose our concern must be in part to 
ask them, to make certain that these 
people who could possibly leave ear- 
ly might not do so but would spend 
another year with us and contribute 
what they have to offer to this kind 
of community. 

I guess what I’m saying is that 
I think the graduate schools are im- 
perialistic and I think we must re- 
sist their kind of imperialism. 

It seems to me that the integrity 
of the liberal arts curriculum de- 
pends in the long run simply on the 
strength of the institutions. 

It seems to me that good students 
are attracted primarily by the repu- 
tation of the place which consists not 
only of its academic reputation but 
also its sense of political and social 
liveliness. 

There is increasing professional- 
ism in liberal arts colleges, there 
certainly is in this one. I welcome 
it. I think it’s a fortunate develop- 
ment and one that should be recog- 
nized and dealt with on its own 
terms. 

As for integrity, there’s a certain 
kind of violation occurring from be- 
low. It can be seen very easily in 
figures that we have gotten together 
for an ad hoc committee to study 
the possibility of a four-year mas- 
ters program. 

This idea was brought to the at- 
tention of the faculty by the EPOC 
committee last year and the ad hoc 
committee is now considering it. To 
give you an example, in 1955-56, 
five students entered Oberlin with 
advanced placement. In 1967-68, 
181 students entered with advanced 
placement. In 1956-57, four people 
entered the college with 11 hours or 
more of advanced placement credit. 
In 1967-68, 54 people did so. This 
is a national trend. It may be flat- 
tening out to some extent right now, 
but nonetheless, it will continue to 
rise, and it represents one kind of 
breach of our integrity. It’s a wel- 
come kind of breach because it’s 
bringing us students who have done, 
by standards that are nationally ac- 
ceptable, work of a kind that they 
could do in this college if they 
wanted to, and it’s bringing us stu- 
dents who are able to move beyond 
the elementary and introductory 
courses into higher-level courses al- 
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most immediately upon their arrival. 

Now, let’s look at the violations 
of integrity at the other end. It 
seems really geographical or social 
integrity. Oberlin is isolated to a 
great extent geographically and it’s 
not a part of a graduate school. 
It’s isolated socially in the sense that 
most of our interaction occurs with 
our friends on the faculty and the 
student body. 

It’s impossible, I think, to speak 
about academic integrity because 
knowledge simply does not cease 
to be, it does not run from the be- 
ginning of the college years to the 
end and then change to become 
something else upon entering gradu- 
ate school. There is a kind of layer 
cake attitude about knowledge or 
about education which I think is un- 
fortunate. It is that students do cer- 
tain things in high school, and then 
they do different things in college, 
and then different things in gradu- 
ate school. 

I think it must be clear that some 
of the kinds of things being done 
at the advanced levels in Oberlin 
classes are the same kinds of things 
that are being done except under 
somewhat different conditions in the 
graduate schools. 

What is it that we are supposed 
to be doing for those increasingly 
few students who go directly from 
college into employment of some 
kind? I’ve looked at the figures for 
the class of 1966 which were in the 
Alumni Magazine last February, and 
the percentages of the classes that 
go directly to employment has con- 
tinued to decrease. Not only has it 
continued to decrease, but the kinds 
of employment that these people 
take up after they leave are not 
necessarily non-academic. The more 
important problem probably is, 
“What is it that we are supposed to 
be doing in classes outside of a given 
student’s major?” And I would an- 
swer this in terms of some concep- 
tion of competence. In a sense the 
problem of people who live in urban 
ghettos is a problem of competence 
in that there is practically no aspect 
of their life which gives them a feel- 
ing that they are competent to do 
things, that they can stand on equal 
footing with other people who are 
doing things. 

I think the same model can be ap- 
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Following the deans’ panel, alumni workshops discussed liberal arts. 


plied here. It would seem to be that 
outside the student’s major, we’ve 
got to talk about achieving certain 
levels of competence. In the social 
sciences particularly, I think it’s 
necessary to give a student who is in 
another field or in another division 
of the institution some kind of feel- 
ing that he can read after he leaves, 
that he can pick up materials that 
are fairly sophisticated and have 
some ability to deal with them. 


NORMAN C. CRAIG, 53 


Associate Dean for Natural Sciences 


The opening session of the Stu- 
dent Educational Symposium in 
Oberlin on Oct. 26 contained a talk 
delivered by President John Elmen- 
dorf of New College in Florida. 

I went to that talk expecting to 
be shaken. I expected that he would 
describe a radical program that I 
would find unfamiliar. Well, I didn’t 
find that at all. I have come to be- 
lieve that the differences between 
Oberlin and what is advertised as a 
radical experiment in education are 
perhaps smaller than one might ex- 
pect. 

In spite of what is seemingly a 
stable and traditional structure at 
Oberlin, two things have happened. 
First of all, we have undergone great 
evolutionary changes in the postwar 
years. Secondly, we have developed 


a tradition of diversity and flex- 
ibility in our educational program, 
which, in a day-to-day sort of way 
provides a great deal of maneuvera- 
bility both for students and for 
faculty. 

One of the things that we tried 
to do in our earliest EPOC commit- 
tee sessions was to ask if there were 
certain assumptions about Oberlin 
College which would be unchal- 
lengeable. We began to make a list 
of these, and there are some assump- 
tions that come to your mind quickly 
when you make such a list, such as 
it will remain coeducational and it 
will remain essentially a residential 
college. 

There are others, but one that 
bears particularly on my point is 
that Oberlin offers a richness and 
diversity of program. For example, 
the existence of the Conservatory of 
Music as part of a liberal arts college 
is a very clear and evident indica- 
tion of the richness of programming 
which we know here. 

Faculty members are free to ex- 
periment with new techniques, and 
there are many resources available 
to aid them in this kind of experi- 
mentation. We have various mixes 
of lectures and discussions, although 
students will argue that perhaps 
there is not enough of the latter. 
But certainly at the present time we 
do have such a mix, and 
largely in the control of individuals. 

We have rich resources in audio- 
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visual aid areas. We have various 
mixes of the number of times a 
course is met in terms of a formal 
meeting, as opposed to sessions 
which are omitted so students can 
read more. We have members of 
the faculty who have participated in 
the development of programmed in- 
struction. We have the computer 
center which can be coupled to this 
kind of experimentation with in- 
struction. We have active concern 
that laboratory work should be in- 
troduced into the social sciences. We 
have a proposal before the National 
Science Foundation to aid us in this 
development. On the other hand, 
we have some active retreat in the 
amount of laboratory work which is 
being given in the sciences. We 
have examples of what is politely 
called team teaching and impolitely 
called ‘“‘gang teaching”’ by some stu- 
dents. The introductory biology 
course is perhaps the best example 
of this. 

I think it is important that we 
have faculty members working 
within a reasonably stable structure 
which allows them to direct a large 
measure of their energies toward 
reshaping courses in response to 
current trends. The record here is 
superb in terms of the kinds of 
change which we see in this day- 
to-day way. 

We have some interdisciplinary 
courses. To date the trust in that 
direction has been primarily to con- 
struct these in a sort of third tier 
sense on foundations of disciplinary 
courses. Examples are the seminars 
between psychology and sociology 
and between economics and govern- 
ment. 

There is great variety to enable a 
student to develop his curriculum. 
We have great choice available even 
within the requirement system, 
which we tend to lose sight of. 
There are various off-campus pro- 
grams, many of which you have read 
about, summer programs and pro- 
grams which individual students de- 
vise for their own purposes. A wide 
range of student work load is pos- 
sible. Some students take 12 hours, 
some students take 17 hours, de- 
pending on advanced placement and 
summer study. 

In addition to research experi- 
ences during the year, there is sum- 


mer research in various forms. We 
have informal courses in language 
instruction. In recent years there 
has been an informal, student-in- 
structed course in Swahili. There is 
currently an informal course in 
Sanskrit, instructed by a faculty 
member. 

I believe that the Winter Term 
offers further development in this 
direction while still protecting some 
important considerations. It seems 
that this provides a useful, free- 
flowing, greenhouse sort of experi- 
ence thrust very obviously into the 
academic year. It is inconceivable 
that experiments which prosper 
during that time will not, if they 
grow well in this greenhouse, be 
transplanted into the fall and spring 
terms. 


WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, 752 


Associate Dean, 
Conservatory of Music 


HE CONSERVATORY program 
is only indirectly related to the 
subject of the integrity of the liberal 
arts college. Most of us involved in 
music at Oberlin consider the Con- 
servatory to be a professional school. 
By professional we do not neces- 
sarily mean to imply that all stu- 
dents enrolled in the Conservatory 
will become concert artists. We look 
at the term ‘‘professional’’ in a 
much broader way to encompass the 
teaching of music, the playing of 
music in churches, in the area of 
music therapy, scholarship in music, 
and so forth. 

However, we feel very strongly 
that with a four-year period we 
have to try to make the curriculum 
as terminal as we can possibly. make 
it. Most of the students that come 
to Oberlin as freshmen do not feel 
at that time that graduate school 
will be a necessity to them. They 
quickly change their minds after 
they learn more about the profession 
of music, and the competition for 
meaningful employment in the field 
of music. 

So our job is to try to give the 
young musician as well rounded an 
education in music as we possibly 
can in a limited period of time. We 
try to do this at the same time keep- 
ing in mind that it will probably be 


the last time in the young musician’s 
life that he will have an opportunity 
to take courses outside the field of 
music. 

Our music curriculum as such 
really has to begin from scratch— 
and not just for violinists. On the 
other hand, students entering the 
College of Arts and Sciences have 
had 11 or 12 years of basic liberal 
arts instruction through the study 
of English, the sciences, social sci- 
ences, and so forth. A student com- 
ing to the Conservatory has had very 
little background in the nonper- 
forming aspects of music. They have 
studied piano, maybe for 10 or 12 
years, or an instrument for five or 
Six years, but most of them, musi- 
cally speaking, do not know how to 
read or write. 

Each year there are a surprising 
number of students who come to 
study in the Conservatory and do 
not even know the names of the lines 
and the spaces on the musical stave. 
These are primarily singers. So, our 
job is to try to give them a musical 
vocabulary as quickly as possible so 
that they can use the knowledge that 
they gained in the early years for 
advanced study. 

In some fields of music areas of 
the liberal arts are becoming quite 
important, especially in the area of 
music composition. Technology in 
musical composition today is more 
important than it has ever been 
before. Computer-generated music, 
composition by computer, electronic 
music, a knowledge of mathematics 
and electrical engineering; these 
things we obviously cannot offer in 
great detail. But we can give young 
composers at least an introduction 
to these fields. 

But throughout the program in 
the Conservatory, we feel that the 
performance aspect is the most im- 
portant single ingredient. 

I don’t think you need to be re- 
minded of how much influence the 
Conservatory has on the College and 
the College on the Conservatory. 
Many students are attracted to the 
College of Arts and Sciences because 
of the presence of the Conservatory. 
And I know by experience that 
many students come to the Conserv- 
atory over other competing schools 
because of the presence of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 
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Deans Answer Alumni Questions 


Q. What responsibility is the divi- 
sion of natural sciences taking for 
making humanists literate in the 
sciences? > —Mrs. F. C. Ward, ’34 


Dean Craig’s answer: There is no 
discussion at the moment which is a 
consequence of the experiment 
which we associate deans represent. 
All of us are aware of the problem 
and one response is the so-called 
“poet’s physics course’’ in the 
physics department. Most of the 
other departments in the science 
division have come down hard on 
the side of trying to view science 
and its instruction for all students 
in the way that Associate Dean 
Reich described for the rest of the 
College in his comments. That is to 
try to find a middle ground in which 
one can emphasize major ideas 
methods in an area relevant to the 
student in either the non-science or 
the science area. There is a great 
danger in going to specialized 
courses for science students and 
non-science students. For the science 
student, a course may lose sight of 
methodological consciousness to the 
point where it becomes comforting 
to say: “What we don’t cover in 
groundwork will be covered some- 
time later in this student’s career.” 
The presence of a large number of 
non-science students in a science 
course imposes a discipline on the 
instructor. He continually must deal 
with the question of “how you 
know” and he must communicate in 
terms which are understandable to 
students who may not be going to 
continue in science. 


Q. Is the Winter Term really very 
similar to the concept of the exper- 
imental college? Is the impetus for 
this Winter Term in practice more 
faculty or student or ideally both? 

—Paul M. Veazey, 751 


Answer by Tom Schultz, ’68, at 
the request of Dean Craig: The idea 
the students had setting up the ex- 
perimental college was that we 
liked a lot of the ideas in the Jan- 
uary Term the faculty is starting. 
We wanted to apply them for more 
than just one month. We also felt 
that it would give more impetus to 
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their being included in the regular 
program if they were being done 
more than in just one month. How- 
ever, I think the two ideas are 
closely tied together. I think we’re 
going to use the experimental col- 
lege intensively during the January 
Term, organize students into groups 
and this kind of thing and get fac- 
ulty members involved in discussion 
groups. So I think the two ideas 
really are closely intertwined and I 
don’t think there is a conflict at all. 
I think it just shows that we think 
in parallel lines on the way we look 
at educational reform. 


Q. Having been a victim or a para- 
gon, if you prefer, of an accelerated 
educational program myself, I have 
become a firm believer in the value 
of maturity, of personality, of edu- 
cational experience, of practical ex- 
perience. How can an accelerated 
program such as a four-year M.A.- 
B.A. compensate for the irreplace- 
able value of years of maturing ex- 
perience? Will such programs turn 
out professional brats? 

—John H. Rumely, ’46 


Dean Reich: The answer to the 
last question obviously is, eV esto 
am a firm believer in maturity, too, 
and I am sure this is one reason I 
support the program suggested by 
the EPOC Committee. A kind of in- 
vidious distinction is sometimes 
drawn between the kinds of things 
that students can do with their time. 
If a student comes in with one 
semester of advanced placement and 
he uses that to take fewer courses 
each semester and fewer hours each 
semester, then he is reducing pres- 
sure on himself; and this is good. He 
may also take a full load each se- 
mester, but he may take more 
courses in his major because he has 
more time, or he may take more 
courses outside his major, and this 
is called enrichment. This also is 
good. I think a four-year advanced 
placement program for graduate 
school is suggesting that there are 
some students who have less trouble 
than others maturing. 

The student has a number of ad- 
vantages, and one is that he has 


time which he is going to use in 
some fashion while he is here. I 
guess the proposal comes down to 
this: if there are a sufficient num- 
ber of these people in the institu- 
tion; if there are some departments 
whose courses, horizontally and 
vertically, either now offer the pos- 
sibility for advanced work or can 
be made to offer the possibility, 
there is no reason these students and 
these faculty and these departments 
should not get together in this very 
interesting kind of intellectual en- 
deavor. I don’t think there is any 
reason why certain kinds of ques- 
tions should be postponed for grad- 
uate school. I think Oberlin stu- 
dents, some of them when they 
enter the doors the first day, are 
capable of dealing with problems of 
a kind that we deal with as profes- 
sionals. I think we’re being irre- 
sponsible if we don’t let them deal 
with these problems. 


Q. One way in which the small 
liberal arts college might find in- 
creasing relevance in today’s society 
would be to experiment with educa- 
tional techniques for identifying and 
assisting students with very high 
potential whose academic high 
school preparation has been weak. 
Oberlin has the beginnings of such 
a program, but why has it failed to 
receive mention in these proceed- 
ings? —Michael Lipsky, ’61 


Answer by Provost John W. 
Kneller: The last question is very 
simple. There are a lot of things 
that will not receive mention in 
these hearings. I believe we are a 
little bit more than in possession of 
the beginnings of such a program. 
We have a rather highly developed 
program now for seeking out stu- 
dents from disadvantaged areas, 
bringing them to Oberlin, and pro- 
viding them with the special kind of 
training that will enable them to 
achieve an Oberlin education in 
contrast with several other institu- 
tions who have insisted that the 
high school students in question 
reach a certain level on their SAT 
scores in order to be admitted. 

We also have another program of 


taking graduates of Southern col- 
leges who are not quite ready for 
the very best graduate schools and 
enabling them to make the transi- 
tion by a year at Oberlin. 


Q. How much of the four-year 
liberal arts education must be out- 
side the field of the major? How 
much must be taken outside of the 
major field for the student in the 
Conservatory? —Phil Thomas, ’50 


Answer by Provost Kneller: The 
first question is a factual one be- 
cause it has to do with the ceiling. 
As shown in the catalog, there is a 
ceiling of 40 hours in the major. In 
the College of Arts and Sciences, 
roughly *4 of the work must be out- 
side the major. In the Conservatory, 
roughly % must be outside the 
major, but within the 4 we include 
study in the history of music. So, 
roughly 24 hours of 124 in the Con- 
servatory must be liberal arts. 


Q. The talent of Oberlin’s extra- 
ordinary student body would appear 
to be an educational resource of ex- 
treme, perhaps unique, character. 
Through what techniques, proce- 
dures, organized principles, can this 
resource be increasingly utilized? 
—Victor J. Stone, 42 


Answer by Dean Greenberg: I 
think it’s quite true that the student 
body of Oberlin College is one of its 
great resources. Every time an edu- 
cational experiment takes place all 
over the country it seems to turn out 
that the students emerge after four 
years being not very much changed. 
The greatest variable in the quality 
of the student body seems to be the 
quality of the students that come in. 
We have been very lucky in this 
respect. We do not take undue 
credit for this—-I think it’s a matter 
of self-selection taking place. Stu- 
dents come out of Oberlin, talk to 
other people, and soon we have, we 
hope, a pool of young people wish- 
ing to come into Oberlin who will 
to a large degree continue the kinds 
of traditions which have been set 
up here and which are hard to put 
a finger on, but there is a kind of 
intellectual excitement on this cam- 
pus we could ill afford to lose. 

Simply because it’s such a diffi- 
cult thing to pin down, simply be- 
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cause there is no really efficient 
way of planning for this, one begins 
to become somewhat conservative 
about educational innovations. I 
quite agree with Associate Dean 
Craig that we have a college that 
on paper is kind of messy. You 
could take courses here for one 
hour, you could take a course here 
for six hours. You could slice the 
salami in all sorts of directions, 
but I consider this a plus. Esthetic- 
ally it’s a minus, but educationally 
it’s a plus. Given this body of stu- 
dents, it’s not a question of how to 
enlist them in running this place, 
the problem is to politely keep them 
from taking over completely. 

Now this leads us to one thing 
that we find very difficult to deal 
with. We have students who come 
here at the age of 15, 16, 17. They 
get out of those automobiles along 
College St. Fathers and mothers, 
protectively, somewhat proudly, 
somewhat sadly lead them across 
the street and into the dormitories. 
After tearful farewells, they come 
into our door and the word for them 
is kids. Four years later they emerge 
and something has happened to a 
good many of them that again we 
cannot put our finger upon. 

I’m going to get out of order once 
more, because I want to refer to a 
question that came up Oct. 30. 

One of the questions was, “Well, 
if all of these shenanigans were 
going on, why didn’t the college do 
something about it?” The answer is 
very unacceptable to a lot of our 
students but it may be true never- 
theless. For one thing, it would have 
been a mess, administratively 
speaking, we must be frank about it. 

Setting that aside, I shall become 
maudlin, it’s because we love you, 
and your kids, see. 

You can’t tell a kid he’s a kid, 
but he may still be a kid. We’ve 
got to deal with this somehow. 

So, we draw in, we invite partici- 
pation, and also we push away. 

Sometimes the nicest thing you 
can do for a kid is to be mean to him 
because he matures as he gets 
angry. Now the campus is slightly 
more Machiavellian than any of us 
really are able to be. And so I have 
become a kind of proponent of what 
I call “Spock See.” It depends on 
which edition of Dr. Spock. The 


latest edition of Dr. Spock says 
parents should act naturally and try 
to do what they think is right. When 
in doubt about the proper strategy, 
and we are in doubt about the 
proper strategy, we had better re- 
vert to whatever behavioral princi- 
ples come from the intestines. 
We’re beginning to get used to the 
idea of having students on commit- 
tees here. It gets easier every 
meeting. It can be argued that the 
general quality of these meetings 
has improved somewhat (this idea 
was provided by Professor Reich). 


Q. Why is it that students such as 
those on the Friday night panel feel 
that change comes so slowly in the 
academic area? —Phil Thomas, 750 


Dean Craig: I have two impulses 
here, one is that their contact with 
the institution is necessarily short— 
four years, or three years perhaps. 
I think that is an important con- 
sideration. Secondly, if I under- 
stood the panelists correctly, and I 
believe I did, what they were sug- 
gesting was a honing of the process, 
and not a shaking of the foundation. 


Q. Are there any efforts to increase 
College-Conservatory contact? How 
much flexibility in the Conserva- 
tory is there for musically literate 
students both College and Conser- 
vatory? —Andra Hotchkiss, ’68 


Dean Richardson’s Answer: I 
really do not think that there is as 
much isolation among Conservatory 
students or College students if re- 
lating to the Conservatory as there 
was 10 or 15 years ago. The major- 
ity of Conservatory students are 
here for one purpose, and that is to 
perfect their craft in music. This 
means long hours of practice and 
concentration in music. The geo- 
graphical setting contributes greatly 
to the interaction between the Con- 
servatory and the College. The Con- 
servatory students tend to absorb a 
liberal arts attitude by accident 
more than by design through day- 
to-day contact in dining halls, and 
so forth, with College students. As 
far as the College student and the 
Conservatory is concerned, there 
has always been ample opportunity 
for College students to take work in 
the Conservatory. >> 
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Workshop Summary 


By JOHN W. KNELLER 


Provost, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 


| Piers SUBJECTS which came out 
of the Homecoming workshops 
are especially gratifying because in 
some cases they represent ideas that 
we haven’t even thought about on 
campus. In others, they will help us 
to redirect our thinking in connec- 
tion with the Educational Policy 
Committee and other committees 
that are planning change. 

I was gratified to note that all of 
the discussion groups seem to accept 
the principle that we do have to 
change, that we do have to modify 
our curriculum. The workshop re- 
sults were not mere slick cliches or 
slogans. They were penetrating and 
constructive. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions was the matter of relevance. 
This is the slipperiest question to 
answer. To what extent is the risk 
if we become more specialized and 
abstract ourselves from what goes 
on in the world? The other point is 
to what extent can concern with 
international, national, social and 
political problems be more curricu- 
lar. 

Specifically, some of the persons 
who are interested in the social sci- 
ences are concerned that we perhaps 
are not doing enough in terms of 
survey research and quantification 
methods. This is a very deep con- 
cern to the College and we have 
made a proposal to the National 
Science Foundation which has to do 
with introducing them into the cur- 
riculum. 

The other matter that relates di- 
rectly to the questions to be sent to 
alumni is that of self-learning. We 
all agree that college should prepare 
individuals to learn and to enjoy 
learning by themselves. The trouble 
comes in how you implement it. 
What kinds of learning situations 
can create or encourage it in an 
individual? 

Zeroing in on rather specific prob- 
lems of any institution, and certainly 
of this one, I was definitely pleased 
to see that alumni are concerned 
with the matter of course load. This 
works in different ways. The bril- 
liant student has no problem with 
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the course load at Oberlin. He can 
carry on 17 hours and engage in 7 or 
8 extracurricular activities and still 
get by very well. 

But this is a fairly small minority 
of students. We have a rather large 
number of students who are harried 
by the large number of courses they 
have to take. 

I think it’s no secret that in the 
Educational Policy Committee we 
have taken a straw vote and I think 
the committee will vote to reduce 
the number of hours required for 
graduation from 124 to 112. 

The matter of interdisciplinary 
courses ties in with fear of over- 
specialization, although I guess an 
interdisciplinary course can be a 
specialization. Biophysics now is 
just as much of a study as physics 
is or was. But the concern bears 
upon the fear that a professor as- 
sumes that his speciality is neces- 
sarily important and relevant to the 
student. 

Tied in somewhat with this and 
also with the idea of relevancy is 
the question of whether we aren’t 
much too occidental in our approach. 
Our record is only fair, I think it 
is fair to say. We have added an 
East Asian Studies Program, thanks 
to a grant from the Office of Educa- 
tion, and thereby have introduced 
the study of the Chinese language 
at three levels. We have added a 
course in Chinese literature and 
translation. But, to go to the nega- 
tive side, we have not added courses 
in history of India nor do we have 
a course in Japanese history. Our 
African studies are quite undevel- 
oped, and I think this is clearly 
something that we should be looking 
into. 

I think that alumni are concerned 
with the proliferation in lecture 
courses and agree that the class of 
40 to 60 becomes rather a foolish 
phenomenon. There are too many 
of them on our campus. For the 
straight lecture system, perhaps a 
class of 200 or maybe 300 is just as 
good, maybe more stimulating, but 
the real problem is giving students 
the opportunity to create themselves 


in the field they are studying—to 
ask questions and to react to the 
professor. This can be done, of 
course, only in small groups. 


We cannot add significantly to 
faculty, the only way we can accom- 
plish this interchange is to redesign 
our present system. One of the mat- 
ters that has been discussed is a tape 
recording technique. If the profes- 
sor were willing, we could tape the 
lecture and have it run through a 
special machine which will reduce 
a 50-minute lecture to about 30 or 
35 minutes. It takes out all of the 
pauses and any other unnecessary 
items. There has been an experiment 
conducted on it at Brandeis. 


One of the other points that alum- 
ni brought up, and one that we’ve 
thought about, but nowhere near 
enough, is the problem of how you 
institute change. Very few institu- 
tions have what good businesses 
have—a system whereby the opera- 
tion can revitalize itself as it goes 
along. The EPOC Committee was in 
a sense an answer to this, and I 
think that the institution will have 
to look at this problem and get 
something as part of our structure 
which will favor educational change 
because I think there are very few 
persons on the faculty who would 
now say we don’t need to change. 


Finally, there is the question of 
the major. This has to do with the 
matter of relevance. So many who 
go on into medicine or law or ro- 
mance languages, or political science 
did not major in that subject as 
undergraduates and yet do brilliant- 
ly. Many others simply devote their 
lives to their families; so what is 
the need for the major? 


In addition to being a kind of vo- 
cational preparation, the major gives 
a student a chance to go into depth 
into some area of study or research, 
and certainly we would not want to 
abolish this type of thing. Part of 
the answer would be to avoid allow- 
ing our majors to creep upwards. 
At the moment the top limit for a 
major at Oberlin is 40 hours. Some 
departments require only 24. > > 
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To Aid Your Further Discussion 


HE PANELS and_ workshops 

during Homecoming were merely 
the first step in an effort to involve 
all alumni in the study of Oberlin’s 
program of liberal education in the 
context of issues affecting education 
throughout the United States. 


During the next four months, 
members of alumni inquiry teams 
will be discussing questions raised 
at Homecoming with fellow mem- 
bers of most classes and clubs. The 
questions appearing below were de- 
veloped in the Homecoming work- 
shops and will be used to draw up a 
compendium of alumni opinions and 
concerns for submission to College 
officials. 


It is inevitable that the inquiry 
teams will be unable to get in touch 


with all alumni, particularly those 
overseas and in-areas where there is 
no alumni club. Therefore, persons 
not participating in these class and 
club discussions are invited to an- 
swer the questions printed below 
and mail them to the Alumni Associ- 
ation, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


In addition to what we hope will 
be your thorough reading of the 
foregoing proceedings of the Home- 
coming discussions, your attention 
is called to other suggested reading 
connected with this study. The Au- 
gust issue of the Alumni Magazine 
contained a list of articles and cata- 
logs which offered various thoughts 
on education. That same issue also 
had a four-page report on the sug- 


gestion of the EPOG Committee. 
Additional copies of the August issue 
or of the EPOC Committee’s report 
to the Trustees may be requested 
free from the Alumni Office. 


The inquiry process is expected to 
be completed this spring in time for 
evaluation and review prior to pre- 
sentation to the Alumni Board at its 
October 1968 meeting. It is an- 
ticipated that at least 2,000 alumni 
will take part in the discussions at 
the club level. The Alumni Associa- 
tion’s objective is to provide the 
College with a helpful and tangible 
report of facts, opinions and 
thoughts. It is anticipated that this 
involvement of alumni will also in- 
crease alumni understanding of Col- 
lege goals and policies. 
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Recent reforms in education have stressed “learning 
how to learn” rather than actual course content. To 
what extent did your Oberlin education pursue this 
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Do you consider this goal desirable? 
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To what extent do you feel your student generation 
could influence Oberlin faculty-administration policy? 
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Do you consider changes toward greater student partici- 
pation in formulation of educational policy desirable? 
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. Have you developed a capacity to participate in or 


enjoy artistic or “cultural” experiences? ......-0se see 
If so, do you attribute any of this development to your 
To what aspects of your 
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. What was least satisfactory aspect of your Oberlin ex- 


perience: (Jclass work, (J social life, Mother? .......... 


Did you have an opportunity to do “independent” study 
at, ODerlin? 27a. In your Oberlin College career did 
you have any exposure to innovative educational ex- 
periences? (i.e., (] Salzburg, [Honors Program, [J Year 
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Would you like 
to see other innovative programs tried? 


Do you think that Oberlin can continue indefinitely to 
attract and retain superior faculty members in competi- 
tion with universities which maintain large graduate 
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President 


Defends 
“Right to 


Silence” 


OMPELLING representatives of 

the Armed Forces to ‘answer 
questions publicly” as a prerequisite 
to use of the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling “would seri- 
ously curb freedom of speech at 
Oberlin,’ President Carr told alumni 
at the annual Homecoming Dinner 
in Dascomb Hall Nov. 4. 


“There are such things as the right 
to silence or the right to speak 
privately instead of publicly,” the 
president said. He stated that this 
should be considered if the First 
Amendment were to provide a pat- 
tern for discussions regarding efforts 
by students to prevent armed forces 
officers from visiting the campus. 


“It seems to me that there is a 
very serious intellectual difficulty 
about saying that certain people who 
come to the campus to talk privately 
and voluntarily with students must 
henceforth be willing to take part 
in public debate. Among other 
things, this, I think, insults the in- 
telligence of those students who 
might seek this counsel. It suggests 
they are unable to make up their 
own minds... and are unwilling 
to make their own career or profes- 
sional decisions wisely,” he added. 


The president also defended the 
College against requests that it take 
stands on controversial issues. ‘““We 
would be establishing doctrines and 
dogma that those who _ identify 
thernselves with Oberlin would have 
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President Carr and William L. Mezger, president of the Alumni Association, 
light the Shipherd candles at the annual Alumni Dinner. 


to be willing to accept,” he said, and 
he guessed that “students would be 
the first to complain, aggressively 
and bitterly, if they found the Col- 
lege as an institution taking stands 
that some of them did not like.” 

President Carr said he was de- 
lighted that the Alumni Association 
had devoted the weekend to an ex- 
amination of problems of education- 
al program and policy. He called it 
“the most encouraging develop- 
ment” in this area since he has been 
at Oberlin. 

“I’ve never quite been able to 
understand Oberlin’s conservatism 
in this area... although I do under- 
stand why the academician distrusts 
change and opposes it in his own 
bailiwick,” he said. 

Turning to student issues, he said 
the College could not stand the dis- 
ruption of orderly business that “al- 
most always takes shape whenever 
we have a major student disorder.” 
He warned that care must be taken 
‘Jest we witness the creation of an 
atmosphere on the campus that will 
threaten, and perhaps even in the 
end, destroy the basic purposes for 
which the College exists.” 

In discussing a point Mrs. Carr 
had made in her speech concerning 
an assertion that students ought not 
to be expected to obey any rules 
they have not made, the president 
said it was a long time since he had 
“heard any notion that I think is 
more wrong-headed.” 


“What would be said to anyone 
who seriously advocated the idea 
that the business segment of our 
community should not be expected 
to observe any rules or laws that it 
had not made?” he asked. 

“I find myself turning back to a 
statement that was hammered out 
a number of years ago which we 
have been reprinting annually in 
the catalog. It is headed simply ‘The 
Character and Purpose of Oberlin 
College.’ Some of our most radical 
student leaders have been denounc- 
ing it in recent years, although they 
have never indicated just what it is 
in the statement they do not like.” 

“If they would make their dis- 
satisfaction with the statement clear, 
perhaps we could get on with the 
business of considering the charac- 
ter and purpose of Oberlin College, 
and perhaps improving the institu- 
tion in these respects,” he said. 

He read the statement, which sug- 
gests that prospective students ‘‘ac- 
quaint themselves with the responsi- 
bilities as well as the opportunities 
that membership” in the Oberlin 
community entails. The statement 
also notes that the College ‘‘does 
prescribe specific educational re- 
quirements and certain limits of 
conduct in order that its distinctive 
purposes may be realized.” 

He said he thought it provided 
“benchmarks that we could all prof- 
itably keep in mind as we react to 
the difficulties of our day.” > > 
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DEAN LANGELER EXPLAINS 
“THINK-IN”’ TO ALUMNI, 
ANSWERS MANY QUESTIONS 


S ONE might expect, Oberlin’s 

educational policy was not ex- 
actly the uppermost thought on the 
minds of many alumni who attended 
Homecoming. 

Just a week before, the student 
demonstrations against Navy in- 
formation officers had taken place 
and alumni had many questions con- 
cerning the incidents of Oct. 26 and 
27 and the “‘think-in” of Oct. 30. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Class and Club President’s Council, 
the Homecoming planning organiza- 
tion, therefore, made a last-minute 
revision in the already-crowded 
weekend and arranged for Dean of 


Students George H. Langeler to 
speak at breakfast in Rec Hall 
Saturday. 


Prefacing his remarks with a re- 
minder that “many students have 
very strong feelings about the war 
in Vietnam—a feeling that it is an 
immoral war,’ Dean Langeler de- 
scribed the Oct. 26-30 activities and 
the events leading up to them. 

He reminded alumni of last Feb- 
ruary’s arm-linking against Air 
Force non-coms which led to scuff- 
ling in the Snack Bar and a ruling 
by the General Faculty Council that 
students should have access to in- 
formation officers when they come 
to the campus. He recalled how some 
students had set up a “checker- 
board” sit-in in Peters Hall last 
May to inconvenience those who 
wanted to talk to Navy officers. 

“This time those with strong feel- 
ings wanted a very visible kind of 
demonstration,” Dean Langeler said. 
“Our policy was sufficiently severe 
that they decided it would be wiser 
to take to the street and face civil 
authorities.” 

He attributed the blockade of the 
officer’s car to an attempt to ‘‘con- 
tribute to the national expression of 
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disapproval of our policy in Viet- 
nam” by providing publicity which 
would be a “very visible thing.” 

“They fully expected to be ar- 
rested for civil disobedience,” he 
added, “but the chief of police, with 
some justification I think, was re- 
luctant to get into the business of 
bodily moving people.” He told 
how students had agreed once they 
were arrested to “go limp” so that 
police would have to carry them. 

Dean Langeler estimated that use 
of tear gas brought “300 or 400” 
bystanders into the situation. He 
said that as many as 900 students 
now had “very strong feelings about 
information officers on campus and 
a completely different situation 
emerged within hours.” 

He described the meeting held 
Thursday night in which 700 or 800 
students pondered action for the 
next day. 

“While that meeting was going 
on,” the dean continued, “‘the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council ... also met 

and decided that the Navy of- 
ficers should return, that the Col- 
lege should not ignore its respon- 
sibilities in the community, even 
though demonstrations took place 
on the streets, technically off Col- 
lege property.” 

He said this was why the council 
then extended its February policy to 
the whole community. He called 
Monday’s “‘think-in” an attempt to 
“try to bring back some rational 
element into our discourse.” He de- 
scribed Friday’s “‘sit-in” where any- 
one who wanted to see the Navy 
officers had to ‘step over students 
and in some cases step on” them as 
“coercive” and “the kind of thing 
that can’t be permitted to go on.” 

He concluded his remarks by 
stating that by Oct. 30 “we found a 
completely different climate within 


Students and faculty speakers expressed 


divergent views at the “Think-In.” 
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the community, one that will permit 
us to go on with cooler heads, to 
try to find answers to what really 
are tough, difficult, questions.” 

Dean Langeler then invited the 
alumni to ask any questions they 
might have. Questions, and his an- 
swers, follow: 


Q. It may have been a wise policy 
to take no disciplinary action, but 
what was the thinking in not setting 
some penalties? 

A. Having spent some time with 
students on Thursday night, it was 
clear to me that we had a highly 
emotional situation and no one was 
about to think rationally. There was 
some evidence that the students had 
pulled back and tightened their 
belts, disciplined themselves in a 
way that permitted them to achieve 
their objective and, at the same 
time, recognize that they could not 
go on with the activities of Thurs- 
day. It seemed we would never 
have any good discussion and would 
never be able to take advantage of 
the crisis in a positive sense; so we 
decided not to turn to the arsenal 
and take what might have been ap- 
propriate actions on Friday. We 
reasoned that if students still could 
get in to see the information of- 
ficers, even though it was under 
circumstances that one could not let 
go on in the future, probably we 
were wiser to ride that day out 
with the hope that we could do 
something constructive on Monday. 
I’m convinced it was a right deci- 
sion. 


Q. What’s going to happen next 
time the armed forces appear? Has 
the school taken any stand as to 
what it will do to restrict these 
incidents? 

A. A committee of five faculty 
members and five students is being 
appointed to recommend ways to 
face these issues. The faculty and 
Student Senate will take appropri- 
ate action and the hope is that we 
can do this before the next incident 
arises. The kind of thing we saw 
Oct. 26 and 27 certainly can’t repeat 
itself. I think we now have a great 
many persons within the community 
who are quite prepared to stand 
behind a course of action and I 
would rather see that evolve before 
I say what I think is going to happen. 
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Q. Would the College allow un- 
popular groups like the American 
Nazi Party to come and recruit on 
the campus? 

A. We’ve never had to face that 
specific question. What we’ve done 
is let anyone come who asked to 
come to talk to students about 
future employment, about graduate 
school opportunities or about as- 
signments of one kind or another in 
the government. I think our policy 
is one where we would let anyone 
come. The Nazi Party has never 
confronted us. On the other hand, 
we’ve never turned anyone down. 

Q. Isn’t the issue of the role of the 
placement office a false issue? Isn’t 
concern about Vietnam so deep that 
had there not been Navy recruiters 
coming to campus wouldn’t students 
have wanted to take some action 
sometime to express this deep con- 
cern? 

A. The primary issue is the war in 
Vietnam. The secondary issue is 
how does one express dissent? It’s 
not been easy for people to come up 
with answers to that and it’s one 
that I think an institution has an 
obligation to help students face. I 
think there are a lot of things we 
probably are not doing. I keep hear- 
ing students say that they’re dis- 
tressed that they don’t see moral 
leadership coming from institutions 
such as Oberlin. What I think 
they’re really saying is that they 
wish they knew where adults stood 
on the troublesome issues of the 
world and they don’t hear us speak. 
The second thing is that they would 
like to have more contact with 
adults outside of the classroom. 
They want to sit down and talk with 
someone other than their own age 
group about the very things you 
suggest—along with many other 
things. They would also like their 
education to be relevant to their 
world. 

Their world is different from 
ours whether we like it or not. I 
think we haven’t faced up to any 
of these things very well. One 
exciting thing that happened Oct. 
30 was that we responded to all 
three. I feel that if we don’t take a 
reading on this as a faculty, we 
make a great mistake. As one fac- 
ulty member put it, these were cries 
of anguish and it’s high time educa- 


tional institutions start to face some 
of the real issues of bright kids. 


Q. One thing I think has concerned 
a lot of alumni, is that the publicity 
has been very bad for the College. 
People have said that if that’s the 
kind of students they have at Ober- 
lin, they’ll never send their children 
here. I think there should be some 
publicity on the other side. 

A. Your point’s a good one. There 
will be publicity. There just hasn’t 
been time to marshal our forces to 
get something written but there will 
be. The unfortunate thing about 
news is that it always is the sensa- 
tional. This is something of a na- 
tional phenomenon and there’s going 
to be even more of it, right or wrong, 
and I have some strong feelings 
about it being wrong. 


Q. What did the people feel the ad- 
ministration should have done? 


A. I think they felt that the one 
statement that really cut was one 
that appeared in the New York 
Times which said that the school 
said it could do nothing because it 
did not take place on College prop- 
erty. Then a statement appeared in 
the Oberlin Review which said the 
dean of students was down at the 
police station very much concerned 
about the students being tear gassed. 
Somehow they felt that there was a 
paradox. 

I was the one who decided that 
the College should not take primary 
responsibility in this. My judgment 
was that it was in the community, 
that it was on a state highway, that 
the primary responsibility and jur- 
isdiction fell within the civil com- 
munity. Secondly, because no one 
had forewarned us or the police as 
to what was going to happen, it 
was clear they were caught off 
guard. When the students came to 
the dean of men and me, after the 
demonstration had begun, and ex- 
plained to us what their intentions 
were, we shared it with the police, 
and we encouraged the police to ar- 
rest them and to do it as quickly as 
possible. 

Now, in some ways, we should 
have stayed out of it, but we had 
some empathy for the problem the 
police faced. If you want to invite 
trouble that you live with for a long 
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Students listened with interest as various speakers gave their views at the Oct. 30 “Think-In” in Finney Chapel. 


time, you physically mistreat people 
or you come in with gas or water or 
billy clubs. All we were saying was 
that if there is any way this can be 
avoided, please do it. We were 
speaking as citizens as much as 
College officials. 


Q. Wasn’t there another issue in- 
volved in these demonstrations? 
Haven’t students been trying to 
make evident their feelings about 
having momentous decisions made 
by the Oberlin community as op- 
posed to one element of the com- 
munity, the administration? 

A. Well, the decision to let armed 
forces representatives on campus 
wasn’t made by the administration, 
it was made by the faculty. I don’t 
want to start putting the blame on 
anyone because I think I’m as much 
to blame as anyone. During the late 
spring and early fall I’ve encour- 
aged student leaders to try to get 
some expression from the student 
body and quite frankly, they’ve not 
done so. I’ve also tried to encourage 
them to have more open debate and 
discussion on the campus. Then, 
perhaps, we would have some com- 
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mon expression. Those things just 
haven’t come to pass. 

I think in part, as leaders of stu- 
dents, we have failed in not doing 
more to see that it came about. But 
I don’t think anyone can really say 
that there was one stubborn group 
operating against another. I think 
we all let the thing ride without 
facing up to it. Including the stu- 
dents. 

Q. How does one deal with a minor- 
ity position? Is there any effort to 
get the minority to speak out with 
vigor? 

A. I think the ‘‘5-5”’ committee will 
encourage people to express them- 
selves either through referenda or 
in some other way. I’m not sure 
what they will choose as an ap- 
propriate way of getting the entire 
community to speak up, but I think 
this will in fact happen. We still 
face the problem of how to deal 
with a committed minority and I 
think one of the great things about 
this institution is that it has always 
minority and recog- 
minority is 


honored the 
nized that the 
right and that 


often 


society has been 


changed by minority in positive 
directions. 


Q. As representative of an alumni 
club, I note an inclination among 
conservative alumni to react nega- 
tively to this publicity not because 
of the reason for the protest, but 
because they regard it as an indica- 
tion the faculty and administration 
are abdicating their responsibilities 
and their duties. They feel that a 
leniency seems to exist on campus 
regarding the car rule, the liquor 
rule and various other rules. They 
feel the faculty and administration 
are abdicating their power in favor 
of vocal minorities. 

A. I’m interested in your reading. 
I’m curious to know whether when 
you were in school there were no 
violations of regulations in the areas 
you described and whether, if in 
fact there were, the administration 
and faculty had abdicated their 
responsibilities. I’ve tried to indi- 
cate some areas where I think we 
have not faced up to our respon- 
sibility. We have to take it issue by 
issue, I think, to really give a fair 
response. > > 
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LEIS DOOL OUR CONFUSIONS PATIENTLY 


CAME TO OBERLIN the long way around. My 

grandfather, Major Elliott Finley Grabill, Oberlin 
Class of 1862, served the Union cause under General 
Shurtleff. He was head of a Negro company and would 
have been shot by the Confederate Army if captured. 
My grandmother, Anna Jenney, also of the Class of 
1862, was read out of the Quaker faith when she mar- 
ried her battling major. 

My father, Class of ’96, was separated from college 
in May of his senior year for walking in the same 
direction at the same time at the same pace with a 
member of the opposite sex. 

In the early ’30’s my brother helped run the Mock 
Convention which nominated Owen D. Young; the 
country preferred Franklin Delano Roosevelt. My 
brother married Martha Loomis, ’°44, daughter of two 
Oberlinians and affectionately known by her class- 
mates as Party Marty. Her father was one of 19 ex- 
pelled by vote of the faculty in 1916 for belonging to 
a secret fraternity. Students did not rise to their fellow 


justify individual conduct which cuts across the “law 
of the land” or the rules of the college. 

Modern counterparts of the Wellington Rescue, in- 
volving similar behavior and justified by the same 
reference to a higher morality, are found in some of 
the techniques of civil disobedience used to further the 
cause of racial justice or peace. I have in mind harass- 
ment, sit-ins and the like, but since the march on the 
Pentagon with its disorders, the use of coercive tactics 
involving force and even violence has increased on 
campuses throughout the land, including Oberlin. What 
is the impact on the learning process? 

In the days of the Civil War, would my grandfather 
have been considered a “hawk” and his wife a ‘‘dove?”’ 
Which behavior was backed by the higher moral law? 
What happens if there are as many higher moralities 
with respect to laws as there are students on a campus 
—2500 in Oberlin today? My father took his walk and 
took his punishment. According to my mother, a few 
years later his BA degree was mailed to him; then his 


students’ defense in that day and age; they accepted the 
decision by the faculty’s majority. 

My sister also was on the campus in the early ’30’s. 
More about her later. I escaped Oberlin for the time 
being in that, as the eldest daughter, I went to my 
mother’s alma mater, Wellesley, as suggested. She was 
not, aS you can see, my father’s companion on the 
fateful walk. 

I introduce my relatives to you as a springboard for 
thoughts I wish to shart with you. I think we can begin 
by reminding ourselves that educational policy does 
not exist in a vacuum and that its success depends on 
interaction between learning and living. Oberlin has 
always been proud of the close interrelationship be- 
tween the two, deeming this relationship essential for 
the development of the whole man. 

In the last century the problems of war, peace, racial 
injustice and sex have plagued generations of Oberlin 
students. While these problems may have been con- 
stant, the patterns of behavior used in facing up to 
them, and the justifications given for various types of 
behavior, have been varied. There has been the time- 
honored approach of working for change through exist- 
ing channels and orderly processes, which is,sometimes 
a slow, tedious, and even inefficient process. There is 
the invoking of a higher personal morality by some, to 
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Phi Beta Kappa key; eventually an honorary degree 
from the college he loved. 

Then my sister, at odds with a rule that forbade 
smoking in her room, very carefully observed the letter 
of the law, but violated the spirit. She opened the 
window as she inhaled and dropped the ashes outside. 
How many of us have been caught in this kind of moral 
ambiguity? 

My relatives on the campus this last decade shall 
be nameless. They or their friends, however, illustrate 
the decade’s trends. In the very early ’60’s, some cam- 
pus leaders took pride in the fact that they obeyed what 
were to them very obsolete social rules because as 
leaders they thought that obeying the law was the 
only honorable course open to them. Others, later in 
the 60’s broke the rules, pleading that a higher morality 
justified their conduct. 

What of today? Most of our students, I imagine, fol- 
low most of the rules, public or private, most of the 
time. Some break some of the rules some of the time. 
Their behavior depends in large part on the issue in- 
volved, and in some part on the guilt feelings involved 
in breaking the rule at stake. I am told that students 
can break the “no car” rule without batting an eyelash. 
This is something like crossing a street when the light 
is red and no one is looking. At the same time, there is 
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little desire to change the rule. No guilt feelings are 
involved. 

But the “social rules,” with their sexual overtones, 
are something else again. Here students both break the 
rules and want them changed. Some feel their conduct 
is justified by a higher personal morality, that they 
are leading the way to a brave new world, emancipated 
from Puritanical mores. Some consciously feel guilt, 
others perhaps subconsciously. I wonder if these sub- 
conscious and upsetting feelings of guilt and the accom- 
panying desire to be rid of them are the basis for 
some students’ attempts to change the rules. Do they 
think the blessings of the College would automatically 
accompany the changing of the rule and that the un- 
pleasant guilt feelings would then disappear? My 
guess is that for this generation, even if they had the 
College’s blessing for their sexual freedom, idealists 
that they are at heart, many of our young would still 
be bothered by going against the mores of their family 
and their religious upbringing and commitments. 


children. In great part this is responsible for the 
climate on the campus today. Never that I can remem- 
ber has confusion been considered a virtue. It probably 
isn’t now. But it seems to me that the only person of 
whom most of us would really be afraid is the one who 
is dead sure of all the answers. With the increasing 
complexities of our time, most sensitive and intelligent 
men and women are going to have to live with con- 
fusion; if possible, constructively and creatively. The 
fact that we are not alone in bearing this burden of 
bewilderment may ease our anxiety. 

Mr. John Holt, in his book ‘‘How Children Fail,” 
says, “The test of a true intelligence is not how one 
acts when one knows the answer, but how one acts 
when one doesn’t.”” Keeping in mind this thought, let 
us oldsters look back at our contribution to the so-called 
generation gap. 

Most of us as parents wanted a different relation- 
ship with our children than what we had with our 
own parents, one of closer companionship. So we re- 


In the broader public arena, there is more open rule 
breaking. Students resort to civil disobedience and 
“coercive tactics’ to show their feelings in problems 
of race at home and war and peace abroad. No guilt 
feelings seem to be involved; the higher morality dic- 
tates. Issues are sloganized and over-simplified, rather 
than talked out. Some students, during the five-day 
Arab-Israeli War, who had dove-like wings, abruptly 
seemed to be flying high like hawks. With the prompt 
termination of that conflict, there was not time for 
thoughtful discussion of whom one should fight, or 
when one should not, or what the role of the individual 
or the government is or should be. 

If our students seem confused and look at authority 
in different ways at different times, where do the rest 
of us stand? If we are quite honest, I think we must 
admit that we too have been and still are confused. 
For the irony of it is that when we talk or higher 
morality, some of us heartily approve of the Wellington 
Rescue and yet are appalled by present day coercive 
tactics; we go along with modification of seemingly out- 
dated social rules, and 3.2 beer, but abhor the thought 
of men entertaining women in their rooms. What part 
have we played in the changing thought patterns of 
our student body? 


Our confusion we have, of course, passed on to our 
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frained from saying ‘‘because I say so” and tried in- 
stead to talk things out with them; we tried to bring 
them to our point of view by sometimes endless argu- 
ments. Policy decisions, such as where and when we 
went on vacation were discussed by all members of 
the family from 4 to 40. No longer did we say “do your 
homework before you leave the house; instead we 
said, “you will lose your adult privileges if you can’t 
plan your time well enough to stay on the honor roll.” 
(If we had thought ahead, if I may jump ahead, we 
might have realized that comment could be the cause 
of some drop-outs at the college level.) With this in- 
creased freedom we knew they would make mistakes. 
When they did stumble, we gave them a second chance. 
Our intention was to make our children self-reliant. 

And in some ways we have let them down. We 
have confused them. In attempting to become their 
friends, we have sometimes seemed to abdicate as par- 
ents. Our children have never been quite sure when 
we were friend or when we were parent. 

The authority symbol, hidden as long as we could 
talk our children into thinking as we wanted them to, 
would emerge when we couldn’t, in most unexpected 
guises and at the most unexpected times. When they 
could excel us in verbal exchange and struggle for 
power, winning the immediate point at issue, but still 


losing the war, they grew suspicious of us, and friend- 
ship which flourished when things went our way, 
seemed to dwindle when it didn’t. Our techniques 
when we were losing the argument were emotional 
and unpredictable, stemming from our own frustrations 
in not knowing how to act. Sometimes a tyrant 
emerged, ‘‘as long as I am footing the bills, do as I 
say.” Or by introducing self-contradictory statements, 
or equivocations we would lose face with our children. 
As they grew suspicious and disillusioned we became 
increasingly hurt, a gulf widening because we thought 
that because we loved them they should trust us. 
Perhaps the sexual area gives the best illustration 
of confusion and breakdown in relationships. Here, as 
parents, we had not reckoned with the added volumes 
of knowledge about sex accumulated since our own 
youth. We had also underestimated our own emotional 
reactions to the sexual problems of the next generation. 
In the showdown we changed signals and decided we 
as parents should have been given additional points 


too quickly in a relationship which went sour; it is 
hard to anticipate future hurt for another until the 
relationship is sour. 

These children of ours are now On campuses across 
the land. Some, instead of respecting authority, eye 
adults suspiciously and the feelings of disillusionment 
they have had about their own father and mother they 
transfer to the new Authority, the Administration of 
the college. These feelings can deepen into bitterness 
if they feel themselves failures on the campus, feel that 
their parents have let them down in not equipping 
them to deal successfully with the new environment. 

From being used to being consulted on policy deci- 
sions in the home and the school from first grade up, 
they can feel left out if their opinions are not asked on 
the campus. From not being consulted in areas of 
curriculum or dorm rules, they can first take the stand 
that they will not obey rules in which they have no say, 
to the stand, and I quote Ed Schwartz, Oberlin ’65, 
the new president of the National Student Association, 
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for having had more experience. We were torn between 
our reading (objective and intellectualized) and our 
experiences (highly charged emotionally). What could 
we pass on but confusion? My guess is that a calm 
confession of our confusion, the fact that we were not 
sure of answers, would have been more acceptable and 
helpful to our children than what we gave them, the 
intellectual account of the facts of life, colored by our 
own feelings. A father, for instance, who had cut a 
wide swath in his own youth, would know exactly what 
any man had in mind when it came to his daughter. 
With his son, it was another matter. Again the father 
knew, but, with a shrug, it was different. 

There was too little calm mention of the fact that 
sex had been a problem faced by all societies for over 
hundreds of years with different solutions for different 
societies; that perhaps it might be suggested to daugh- 
ters of our society that the closer a man came to the 
altar the more conservative was the nature of the beast 
—to beware the man who said ‘“‘prove to me you love 
me” and give thought to the man who sought to protect 
her from the barbs of the more conservative society 
into which she would move; that only a few of us have 
known a good relationship harmed by waiting for 
sexual activity, and many of us have known one or 
both partners badly hurt when a couple forged ahead 
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‘“‘We who must obey the rule should make it.” 

Their tactics in making themselves heard are the 
same they tried on us in the home. They may try to 
wear any opposition down by argument. They may 
add the harassment they have learned from the civil 
rights movements. They may employ coercive tactics. 
How does this alter the climate for learning? Perhaps 
the shy little violets backed into corners while they 
receive the word, can gain confidence in themselves 
by finding other little violets to stand up with them 
and argue back. 

Harassment, if ignored, fades. Coercive tactics, 
with their disruptive influence, seem to have 
deeply damaging effect. Here the danger of revolution 
and violence is omnipresent. Facts are distorted; rumors 
are rampant. Feelings run very high. I would hope 
that since Oberlin’s Think-in last month, we have all 
become increasingly aware of the complexities in- 
volved in war and peace; that constructive ways and 
means may be discovered for students to express their 
wishes; that all members of the Oberlin community 
can expect to have their rights protected and at the 
same time expect to protect the rights of others. Only 
if we have come to some such conclusion can we avoid 
more disruption and step forward, all of us a little 
wiser for what we have learned from what was to 
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many of us a blot on Oberlin’s escutcheon. 

I have been speaking, of course, of the activists. 
What I wish to talk about very briefly now is a mood 
more quiet, perhaps more pervasive, but omnipresent 
the eight years I have been on the campus. I am re- 
ferring to the intense seriousness of a large number of 
students. Here again, we adults are responsible in 
part. We gave them the privileges of adulthood before 
they were mature enough to bear the responsibilities 
entailed. Students who could operate quite well in 
their home environment, when they reach the more 
complex campus and feel they are failing either in 
making good grades or ability to find a mate, feel 
they alone are responsible for this failure. They turn 
inward, soul searching for the clue which can explain 
their failure and set them free to more constructive 
living. There are many who have these feelings some- 
time during their four years. Pasternak wrote in Dr. 
Zhivago, “Consciousness is a form of poison when we 
apply it to ourselves. When directed outward it lights 


privacy in all aspects of living is becoming more limited 
as communal living increases and will continue to in- 
crease in the next quarter century. 

To some this privacy is crucial. As one psychologist 
puts it, an easy form of torture is to make a person feel 
under constant surveillance. In this small country 
town, where every move is known, a person can be 
very sensitive to the fact that he can not solve his 
problems in private and shrink from the fact everyone 
knows. While I do not think anyone on the campus 
would trade what we have for outlets some other 
campuses have—fraternities, hard liquor, city diver- 
sions—this is an area which merits some thought. 

We have the arts, we have a skating rink, This town 
gains by more than 200 Oberlin students tutoring in the 
schools. We have students who add a whimsical touch 
in painting on the Rock, Oberlin’s equivalent of the 
wall-posters in the Orient. The simple use of the hands, 
cooking in the Co-ops for instance, is a release. While 
we would not want all Co-ops, for diversity’s sake, we 


the way so we do not stumble. It is like lights on a 
locomotive—turn them inward and you have a crash.” 
Would that we could help our students as they try to 
turn their lights out again on the tracks so that we 
could all have the benefit of their various talents. 
Another worry students bear, of a slightly different 
sort, is illustrated by what is known as the cinder block 
syndrome. During my first few years on the campus 
I was impatient as I noted the hours of time and energ 
that went into beefing about the size and shape of 
rooms in which students live. Relatively speaking, we 
do pretty well on this campus. Piously I would murmur 
to myself “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage” and wish we could get on to a discussion 
of mind over matter. I am wiser now. My thinking 
illustrates the grave error we adults can fall into when 
we diagnose our children’s problems against the back- 
ground of how we think, rather than how they think. 
By talking to students I learned that to them the 
four walls are a symbol of the world, inside or outside, 
with its increasing complexities which are bearing 1n 
on them more and more, a generation which has already 
known more change than any of us have ever known, 
and is fully aware, even frightened by the responsibili- 
ties they face as the complexities and changes will athe 
crease rather than decrease. They also feel that their 
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would all want some Co-ops. It is good Oberlin College 
is adding kitchenettes to other dorms. Actually, prob- 
ably something went out of Oberlin when Monday was 
no longer the day for labor, the day of chores; where 
the ladies did the laundry for both sexes and the men 
hauled wood, waxed floors and the like. 

Where does this all leave us? With a long hard road 
ahead. Winston Churchill promised his people “blood, 
sweat, and tears.” I cannot forecast our future so 
graphically. Endless patience will be needed as we all 
pool our confusions in seeking better colleges, race rela- 
tions and world peace. The process will be time-con- 
suming and tedious. But perhaps the endless discus- 
sions may help in ending the frightening, creeping 
polarizations of our time; such as the young vs. old, 
black vs. white. In our trip around the world we saw 
no university (with their periodic upheavals) which 
could compare with those of our country. We could 
not honestly feel that the teen-age Red Guards were 
improving the lot of Old China; we could question the 
use of the Army in Greece. These are not our problems. 
Oberlin, our country’s universities, and our country 
itself, look good to us. They are worth defending. We 
shall fight to improve and preserve them. Our hunch 
is that the long tiresome hours involved in this process 
will pay rich dividends. > > 
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Tuition to Be $2,000 


Tuition at Oberlin will be $2,000 per 
year beginning next September. A 
$1,750 rate has been in effect since 
September 1966. 

Trustees set the new rate at their 
Nov. 10 meeting to provide addi- 
tional operating funds for sustain- 
ing support of improved salaries for 
faculty and staff. In announcing the 
increase, President Carr noted the 
need for additional operating funds 
from gifts to the College for current 
use. 

He said endowment income has 
been increasing at an annual rate 
of about 5 percent and is just under 
$3,000,000 this year. Gift income 
has not reached the College’s ex- 
pectations, however. Even with the 
new tuition rate, 47 percent of the 
College’s estimated educational and 
general budget for 1968-69 will have 
to come from endowment income 
and gifts. In effect, “every student 
attending Oberlin receives a schol- 
arship of some $1,900 wholly apart 
from the regular student financial 
aid program,” the president said. 


9-9 Committee Studies 
Protests and Limits 


Student Senate has appointed five 
students to meet with five mem- 
bers of the General Faculty to dis- 
cuss the appropriate limits of social 
protest in the Oberlin community 
and related issues. 

Students on the committee are 
Mary Ellen Barry, ’68: John Dove, 
69; Russell Jones, ’69; Edward Mor- 
gan, ’68, and Charles Roxin, ’68. 
Miss Barry is a daughter of David 
W. Barry, ’38. 
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Faculty members are Robert 
Tufts, ’40, chairman; Fenner Doug- 
las, °42; George Langeler; Donald 
Reich and John Thompson. 

The group held its first meeting 
Nov. 8 and invited students and 
members of the General Faculty to 
submit views on the matters under 
discussion. 

College Trustees, at their Nov. 10 
meeting, expressed ‘grave concern 
over the student disorders which 
took place on Oct. 26 and 27 in con- 
nection with the visit to Oberlin by 
U. S. Navy information officers.” 
They recommended to the adminis- 
tration and faculty that “firm steps 
be taken to insure that there will be 
no recurrence of incidents involv- 
ing disorderly and disruptive action 
on the part of student groups hav- 
ing the effect of depriving others of 
the freedom of action and expres- 
sion to which all persons are en- 
titled in a civilized community.” 

The Trustees asked President 
Carr to send on their behalf an apol- 
Ofy> lOe Lis Cmdr, C, Re smithathe 
Navy officer who was detained in 
his car for four hours Oct. 26. The 
President had previously extended 
an apology to Cmdr. Smith both in 
person and by letter. 


Drug Policy Proposed 


The Faculty Student Life Commit- 
tee has proposed adoption by the 
General Faculty of a policy on drugs 
to replace the interim policy ap- 
proved last May. 

The new proposal makes a clear 
distinction between marijuana and 
other drugs and sets forth a more 
lenient policy regarding Marijuana 
than for the others. However, the 


range of penalties outlined for both 
marijuana and “hard” drugs in- 
cludes expulsion ‘‘depending on the 
seriousness and extent of the of- 
fense.”’ 

The committee expressed the 
opinion that the function of the 
College should not be merely puni- 
tive, but that it should also strive 
to educate and counsel students and 
to rehabilitate them so far as pos- 
sible.” The new proposal reminds 
students that conferences with Col- 
lege physicians and psychologists 
are privileged, subject to the stand- 
ards of privacy established in the 
medical profession. “A student who 
wishes to discuss his situation with 
one of the deans may do so without 
facing automatic disciplinary ac- 
tion,” the proposal states. 

The interim policy was approved 
last May after students and faculty 
were unable to reach agreement on 
a policy regarding marijuana. The 
interim policy and the new pro- 
posal both make it clear that the 
College cannot condone the posses- 
sion, consumption, provision, and 
sale of marijuana and other drugs. 
The new proposal urges rules to be 
enforced “regardless of the status of 
a violation in the civil courts.” 


Student Senate Passes 
‘Autonomy’ Proposal 


Student Senate has passed a” pro- 
posal that ‘“‘men’s and women’s 
dorms will be open between the 
hours of noon and 2 a.m. every day. 
Convenience limitations on these 
hours may be made by individual 
men’s and women’s sections by a 
majority vote.” 

The proposal, which was sent to 
the Faculty Student Life Commit- 
tee, also states that ‘no College 
employee may turn in students il- 
legally in the dorms by apprehend- 
ing them inside the dorm.” 

Ted Morgan, ’68, chairman of 
Senate’s social rules committee, and 
Bernard Mayer, ’68, president of 
Senate, were quoted by the Oberlin 
Review as saying that this was Sen- 
ate’s “final compromise proposal on 
section autonomy.”’ 

The Student Life Committee has 
30 days in which it may act to re- 
vise the proposal. >> 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


By PAut “CR” Lawn, ’68 


@ Coach Fred Shults’ soccer team 
turned in the finest performance 
since 1961, missing the Ohio Colle- 
giate Soccer Association champion- 
ship by a single goal, while compil- 
ing an 8-1 record. A 3-2 overtime 
loss to OCSA champion Akron was 
the only mar on a memorable sea- 
son. In that game, the Crimson 
took an early 2-0 lead, but were 
overcome by Akron’s superior in- 
dividual skills. 

The booters outscored their foes 
by 33 goals to nine, posting the best 
defensive record in Ohio. In the 
season finale they turned what had 
been billed as the ‘most interesting 
game this year in Ohio” into a 5-0 
rout over a Wooster squad which 
had yielded only eight goals in its 
previous 11 games. That victory 
earned the locals second place in 
the OCSA. Wooster was third with 
a 9-2-1 record. 

Tri-captains Jeff Alteri, Scott 
Richards, and Bob Heavenrich as 
well as goalie Rich Naidus played 
vital roles in the victories. Alteri 
was the highest scorer in Ohio this 
season with 16 goals and five as- 
sists. He scored three goals in the 
Crimson’s 4-2 win over Ohio Wes- 
leyan, and connected on an amaz- 
ing four of six shots in the team’s 
6-0 whitewash of Bowling Green. 
Heavenrich was the team’s second 
leading scorer with six goals and 
three assists, while Richards (son 
of Richard and Elizabeth Seitters 
Richards, both ’38) was a mainstay 
in the middle, and perhaps the most 
important steadying influence on 
the squad. Naidus completed his 
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season with shutouts over Bowling 
Green and Wooster. 

The Yeomen completely domi- 
nated their opposition, taking 278 
shots during the season to their 
foes’ 110. 

In other fall sports the picture 
was not so bright. Losses in foot- 
ball and cross-country more than 
offset the winning record in soccer, 
and gave the three fall sports a 
composite record of 11-13, jeopar- 
dizing Obie’s record of not having 
fallen under .500 in all sports for 
one academic year since 1939. 

Football 

Football has reached its bleakest 
outlook in years. The gridders 
plummeted to a 1-7 season, avoiding 
a winless year by the precarious 
margin of one extra point. They 
ended the season with devastating 
losses of 55-0 to Ohio Wesleyan and 
56-0 to Wooster. Injuries depleted 
an already thin lineup, and the 
Yeomen proved too weak to neu- 
tralize their foes’ strong points, so 
that strong passing teams were able 
to run on the Yeomen, and vice 
versa. In most games, talented 
quarterbacks picked apart the slow 
Crimson secondary. Allegheny’s 
Mike Ganey hit 16 of 24 aerials in 
a 33-14 Gator victory. Ohio Wes- 
leyan’s Dick Cromwell hit on 13 of 
18 passes for 322 yards in barely 
over half the game before he was 
mercifully replaced. Wooster chose 
to run on the Yeomen in the rain 
and amassed an imposing 453 yards. 

Obie’s lone victory was a 14-13 
squeaker over Kenyon, a team they 
are accustomed to treating in a 


much more cavalier fashion. The 
win required a comeback fourth 
period drive climaxed with a fourth- 
down touchdown pass from promis- 
ing frosh quarterback Dan Duffey 
to senior Cris Smith. 

Smith was about all Crimson fans 
had a chance to cheer about this 
year, as he broke most Yeoman 
season reception records. He erased 
Joe Horn’s old mark with 49 recep- 
tions for 873 yards. For most of the 
season he led the Ohio Conference 
in these categories, until Wesleyan’s 
Bill Long caught 13 passes for a 
conference record 316 yards and 
four touchdowns against the Yeo- 
men to surpass him. Smith caught 
10 passes in a 27-6 loss to Denison, 
and 12 more against Wesleyan, al- 
though he was often triple-teamed 
by the opposition. Teammates voted 
him the most valuable offensive 
player this season, while junior 
John Baclawski received the Frost 
House Award for defensive excel- 
lence. 

Unfortunately, most records this 
season were made against the Yeo- 
men, not by them. Wesleyan set a 
new conference total offense record 
for a single game with 719 yards 
against Obie. And with other teams 
attracting many more freshmen 
than the Yeomen, things could get 
much worse before they get better. 
Coach Bill Grice’s pre-season state- 
ment that he had his best material 
in three seasons this year now serves 
an ominous portent. 

Cross Country 

The cross country team fell from 
10-1 last year to 2-5 this season, 
and despite a creditable perform- 
ance in the Ohio Conference meet, 
slipped from third place to fifth in 
the league. Freshman John Titus 
consistently paced the harriers in 
dual meets, but other team mem- 
bers were less consistent and the 
squad never jelled. Bob Murphey, 
’67, was apparently sorely missed. 

The team lost a possible chance 
to improve its record because of a 
schedule-mixup on Oct. 21. Arriv- 
ing in Granville for a meet with 
Denison and Capital, they discov- 
ered that the event had been held 
in the morning. A 24-31 victory 
over Cleveland State and a 35-24 
loss to Wooster closed out the 
season. > > 


Rock Painters 


OME SEE IT as a hopeful sign 

that Oberlin students aren’t all 
completely serious. Others think it’s 
vandalism. Still others find it an 
expression of rare talent. 

Depends on your point of view, 
or maybe your mood of the moment, 
but “painting rocks’ has come to be 
as Oberlin as an evening at the 
Apollo. Except for those who use 
it as a modern substitute for carv- 
ing initials on trees, the artisans 
generally are nameless. 

However, the growing corps of 
boulder-decorating enthusiasts now 
lists a few names which add an air 
of authority to their idea of campus 
beautification. 

Undaunted by Dick Davis’ cam- 
era, President Carr and Dean of 
Men Walter Reeves used bold 
strokes of brush one night to try 
their hand at painting the Class of 
’98’s gneiss boulder a bright blue 
with a white dove of peace. Their 
Wives joined in the fun and left a 
message ‘“‘Four from Forest.”’ 

This neighborhood painting party 
surprisingly took place just a few 
weeks after the president had been 
mistakenly accused of attempting to 
put a halt to efforts to paint the 
various boulders. 

Seems that some of the unknown 
Rembrandts of last semester painted 
some profanity in a foreign lan- 
guage on one of the boulders. Build- 
ings & Grounds Superintendent Carl 


Aren't Always Anonymous 


Breuning thought it a good time to 
hire a contractor to burn the ac- 
cumulated layers of paint from the 
various rocks and give each a sand- 
blast cleaning. Turned out the con- 
tractor didn’t show up until orien- 
tation week to do the job. 

By this time, returning students 
had painted over the profanity and 
the gneiss boulder appeared one 
morning with an attractive blue 
color and a simple label ‘Property 
of Oberlin College.’ Circumstantial 
evidence made it seem that Mr. 
Breuning was objecting to this latest 
artistry. In short order a letter-to- 
the-editor of the Review put all the 
blame on President Carr and the 
boulder’s first painting after the 


Richard Davis, ’68 
Two of the Four from Forest 


sand-blasting was a ‘‘Used Carr for 
Sale” sign. 

The rock-painting craze, helped 
along by aerosol paint cans which 
permit this kind of evening revelry 
to be done without the time con- 
suming use of turpentine to clean 
hands and clothes, apparently 
started in 1962 when the gneiss 
boulder became a huge Easter egg 
with a newly-hatched chick on top. 
As the photos show, it’s accustomed 
to being a Santa Claus, the Great 
Pumpkin, or whatever the imagina- 
tion of the artists or the season 
inspires. 

The glacial boulder of granitoid 
gneiss is prime target for the paint. 
This six-ton boulder, incidentally, 
observed its 70th anniversary on 
campus the night of Nov. 3. It was 
excavated in 1897 from 10 feet be- 
low the surface at the corner of 
South Professor and Morgan Streets 
by members of the class of 1898. 
The late A. C. Norris, ’98, described 
this activity in an article for the 
March 1954 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 

Other boulders on the campus in- 
clude the one near the Memorial 
Arch which the class of 1882 put 
there as a “class rock”? or monument 
to the class. The boulder nearest 
Main St. on E. College was placed 
in 1933 as a joint community proj- 
ect in memory of John J. Shipherd 
and Philo Stewart. > > 
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By Margor1e DRENNAN 


HEIGHT OF THE 15 Oberlin 
Alumni Club meetings between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 8 focused on Home- 
coming and campus activities with 
serious and sometimes tiery discus- 
sions about student demonstrations 
at Oberlin and other colleges and 
universities. 

Other club program subjects cov- 
ered Africa, the Far East and Shansi, 
Rochester’s War on Poverty, Suzuki 
violinists and Vietnam. 

In Boston Nov. 8 Harvard Prof. 
Bob Rotberg, ’55, talked on ‘‘Future 
Democracy in Africa.’”’ The meeting 
was held at The Parish House, 64 
Beacon St., through the courtesy of 
the newly-appointed minister of 
King’s Chapel, Carl Scovel ,’53. 

The Yankee Oberlin Club heard 
Ivan Massar, free-lance photog- 
rapher, on Nov. 10. He was a mem- 
ber of the Quaker Action Group that 
took medical supplies to North Viet- 
nam last spring aboard the Phoenix 
of Hiroshima and he narrated the 
provocative journey and showed 
“Look” photos at the home of Mary 
Wiggin, °’27, in Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

Vermont Club members also at- 
tended the Massar meeting and 
heard Bob Wear, ’41, report on 
Homecoming. They also had their 
own report on Homecoming at Pete, 
’64 and Elaine Felders in Burling- 
ton when Mrs. O. R. Hayes, ’42, told 
of her campus visit. 

Medina and Wayne County, Ohio, 
alumni met Nov. 13 to hear Paul 
Arnold, ’40, speak of the Far East 
and particularly Oberlin’s new Asia 
Studies program of which he is 
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committee chairman. Paul Lewis, 
65, returned Shansi Rep, described 
the two years he taught in Taiwan. 

In Rochester, N. Y., Kenneth M. 
Storandt, ’33, chose the title, ‘““Roch- 
ester’s War on Poverty: Opportun- 
ity or Chaos?” for his Nov. 17 dis- 
cussion of the “Action for a Better 
Community” program. The Alumni 
Association’s executive director, Ed 
Tobias, ’52, fielded questions about 
the Oberlin campus. 

In Denver, Diana Chapin Helper, 
53, arranged a meeting Nov. 15 


a 


Members of the Cleveland Women’s 
Club counted the ballots for the 1967 
election of new members to the Alum- 
ni Board. Shown at work in the 
Alumni Office in Bosworth Hall are, 
from left, Alice Lockwood Andrews, 
21, Helen Williams LePontois, ’21, 
Miriam Ahrens Anthon, 25, and Club 
President Jan Brown Hutchinson, °38. 


when alumni, parents and prospec- 
tive students were invited to hear 
about “The Current Oberlin Scene.” 

Northern New Jersey alumni met 
in Chatham Nov. 18 to hear Ed To- 
bias talk of “Bridging the Genera- 
tion Gap” and moderate a heated 
discussion. Pat and Bill Reed, 5 he 
planned the casserole dinner. 

Central Indiana alumni met in In- 
dianapolis Nov. 19. Tom, ’43, and 
Jean, ’44, Waugh were hosts and 
Bill Vobach, ’51, club president, re- 
ported on Homecoming. 

The Cincinnati and Miami Valley 
(Dayton) clubs held a joint meeting 
Nov. 28 to hear Walter Reeves, dean 
of men and public relations director, 
discuss ‘“‘Demonstrations on Campus 
—The Larger Questions” followed 
by a panel of four alumni on the 
four following questions: Should the 
College take a stand on Vietnam? 
Should the Placement Office ex- 
clude certain recruiters? What is a 
College’s function in the world? 
What are appropriate means of pro- 
test? 

Phoenix alumni were entertained 
Dec. 3 by Bob and Helen Jensen, 
56, when Miss Gretchen Harmon, 
assistant dean of students at Mills 
College, spoke on ‘‘How much free- 
dom and voice in social and educa- 
tional matters should the college 
student have and how much does he 
really want?” 

Alumni in Detroit and in Cleve- 
land held their annual Christmas 
meetings on Dec. 3, a Tea in Detroit 
and a Buffet Supper in Cleveland. 
Prof. Clifford Cook, ’30, and two 
Suzuki-trained violinists from Ob- 
erlin furnished the Detroit program. 
Bell ringers from the church where 
the Cleveland Women’s Club party 
was held gave a musical program 
following the supper. 

In New York City, Betty Gitter 
Kelly, ’32, called a special meeting 
of the New York City Women at her 
home Dec. 8 to discuss topics raised 
at Homecoming. 

Hudson Valley (Poughkeepsie) 
alumni and the Western Massachu- 
setts groups also held meetings on 
Dec. 8. Dick Seaman, °55, director 
of development, talked in North- 
ampton, Mass. on a topic of his 
choice, ‘Social Protest in the Aca- 
demic Community—One Graduate’s 
View.” > > 


LETTERS 


INDIA’S NEED 

President Carr, in his opening assem- 
bly talk, held out better education as 
the chief hope for that great democ- 
racy. 

However, it must be remembered 
that India has today 2 million unem- 
ployed high school graduates and 200 
thousand unemployed college grad- 
uates. These young people have an 
education their parents never dreamed 
of, but their lot remains one of almost 
total frustration and hopelessness. 

Education has opened their eyes and 
enlarged their minds. The big ques- 
tion is whether their democratic free- 
enterprise society can now provide 
them opportunity. Otherwise, they 
remain an ominous fuse on the bomb 
of growing discontent among the 
youth of their subcontinent. 

I submit that it is economic develop- 
ment and opportunity, not education, 
that is the most urgent need of India 
today. 

ALBERT E. MYErs, t’59 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALUMNI IN LOCO? 


From what I read, private colleges are 
facing serious financial problems. In 
Oberlin’s case, I surmise that one 
cause is the freedom from rules per- 
mitted to students. The control of 
campus activities seems to be pretty 
well in the hands of the faculty and 
that, in my opinion, does not permit 
a complete concept of the problem. 

Faculty concern is primarily aca- 
demic and they are apt to miss some 
of the concerns that parents and 
alumni have to live with. Incidentally, 
the faculty may be a cause for nervous 
tensions if their academic demands 
bring about unbalanced emotional life. 

To obtain a balance and to find a 
better way to develop discipline for 
social and moral life, I suggest that 
the Alumni Association should seek 
representation on the Faculty Student 
Life Committee with voting power 
equal to the faculty. Alumni live with 
the product of the school and represent 
it for parents. They should have a 
chance to be active with the formation 
of social requirements. 

I believe that Oberlin can attract 
better students if it advertises social 
requirements just as it does academic 
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requirements, and holds to them 
during the residence terms. If parents 
have more power through alumni 
membership in the rule-making proc- 
ess, Oberlin can become a greater 
school than it already is. It will also 
be more unique and will also get 
more financial support from alumni. 

JACK HERBERTS, ’22 
Western Springs, III]. 


PRIMARILY FOR EDUCATION 


I seriously object to a letter I received 
from Dean of Women Anita Reichard 
asking me what degree of freedom I 
believed my sophomore daughter 
could handle successfully. 

Oberlin is an educational institution 
and my question is: “What social rules 
and regulations would be most con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of the 
primary objective—education?” Stu- 
dents have been sent to Oberlin 
primarily for an education—not to be 
franted a degree of freedom com- 
mensurate with their moral standards 
or their ability to resist the social de- 
mands of those with none. 

If Oberlin takes the position that 
education can best be pursued in an 
atmosphere of complete social free- 
dom, then all social rules should be 
abolished and reliance for social order 
placed on civil authorities. This posi- 
tion should be clearly stated in the 
college literature. 

The only argument that student 
groups should be permitted on this 
subject is that modification of social 
regulations would result in an in- 
creased capacity of the student to 
learn. If Oberlin’s professional edu- 
cators determine what social condi- 
tions are most conducive to the de- 
velopment of students, I’ll support the 
recommendations. But when I’m asked 
how much freedom my daughter can 
handle successfully, I can only come 
to the conclusion that Oberlin is 
avoiding its responsibility. 

H. EDMUND STILES, ’41 
Laurel, Md. 


SPECIAL CHALLENGE 


The recent incidents at Oberlin in- 
volving student demonstrations 
against recruiters made me recall 
President Carr’s remarks to the mem- 
bers of my class at its 25th reunion in 


1965. It was evident that he was 
troubled by the behavior of certain 
student activists (small in number 
and un-representative, he said). 

It is now quite clear that this 
phenomena is not peculiar to Oberlin 
alone. It seems to indicate that in- 
stitutional traditions in higher educa- 
tion and indeed the nature of the 
institutions themselves are undergoing 
rapid change. Most of us are now 
aware, sometimes painfully, that ra- 
pidity of change is increasingly the 
characteristic of the life around us. 
Our problem, I think, is to understand 
these changes and to make our transi- 
tions orderly and constructive, rather 
than destructive. 

For institutions like Oberlin, which 
claim distinction especially because of 
the uniqueness of their traditions and 
history, there is a very special chal- 
lenge. If Oberlin clings precariously 
to its traditions, resists “student ac- 
tivism” and deplores any sign that 
some faculty members may not be 
institution oriented, it is bound to 
fail. If on the other hand it preserves 
what is most precious in its tradition, 
its spirit of liberalism, innovation and 
enterprise, it has an opportunity to be 
of great service to American higher 
education. 

Student activists may not be charac- 
teristic of most students on the cam- 
pus, but they tend to be the most 
articulate and able among the student 
body. I hope that President Carr and 
other College officers will feel a 
special responsibility in keeping open 
and sympathetic lines of communica- 
tion with such students. They have 
much to say of importance to keeping 
Oberlin relevant and vital as an edu- 
cational institution. 

RUTH LEISERSON SIMS, ’40 
Riverside, Conn. 


CONGRATULATES STUDENTS 


I want to congratulate the Oberlin 
students who stood firmly against the 
agitation or recruiting for war and 
not for peace. The military men 
should have known that the majority 
of students were for peace and not for 
war. Hence the violence of the stu- 
dents lies with the men who came to 
agitate for more war than for peace. 

I disagree with the firemen and 
policemen who treated the students 
as if they were war criminals or 
“hudlums” or anarchists. This is not 
American or Christian. This mistreat- 
ment of the Oberlin students who op- 
pose war and work for peace will 
spread among other progressive stu- 
dents of America. Oberlin students 
were fooled once by the Korean war, 
but not anymore. 

Rev. A. J. MONCOL, 705 

Cleveland, Ohio 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCERN 

News accounts of recent events on the 
Oberlin campus prompt me to express 
my concern about the way colleges in 
general and Oberlin in particular are 
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facing up to the issues raised by stu- 
dents in their protests against the war. 
While I share the distress about the 
use of coercion against the Navy re- 
cruiters, it seems to me that the great- 
er regret is that the recruiting question 
diverts attention from the fundamen- 
tal issue, the war itself. 

Vietnam now confronts us with an 
ethical crisis which places a sober re- 
sponsibility on each one of us as 
citizens to think through the moral 
implications of our present national 
policy and then to voice our convic- 
tions with courage. Many of the 
younger generation face this crisis of 
conscience with an acute sense of 
urgency. It is they who must face the 
stark reality of giving their lives, and 
it is they who must resolve the ques- 
tion of where their highest duty lies. 

It is little wonder that under such 
pressure students’ emotions may dom- 
inate their actions, that their behavior 
sometimes oversteps established 
standards and that they grasp visible 
and immediate targets against which 
to direct their protest. Of course we 
cannot remain silent when we believe 
their tactics violate fundamental prin- 
ciples. However, to question students’ 
motives not only adds to their frustra- 
tions, hostility and alienation, but un- 
dermines our own moral influence. 

I cannot escape the conviction that 
those of us engaged in education have 
an obligation to guide the younger 
generation with all the wisdom and 
compassion we can muster. We must 
help them focus their attention on the 
main issues of the war itself; we must 
join them in searching for appropriate 
and effective channels of expression; 
and we must, by our own example 
give them the courage to express their 
convictions. 

It would appear that the Oct. 30 
“think-in” was a constructive ap- 
proach to the development of com- 
munity standards regarding protests 
of military recruiters. I hope the Ober- 
lin community will extend this con- 
structive approach to confronting and 
speaking out on the basic moral issue 
of the Vietnam war. By so doing 
Oberlin may reestablish its traditional 
position as a moral and intellectual 
leader in the national community. 

Pror. LYLE E. CRAINE, 731 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PLEA FOR BALANCE 


As members of the Student-Alumni 
Relations Committee of the Alumni 
Board, we think the Oberlin family 
would do well to keep a balanced 
view regarding the recent recruiting 
incident. 

It’s true that many of us tend to be 
shocked by what we read of Oberlin 
in our newspapers, but is that Ober- 
lin’s fault or is it a question of what 
makes news these days? Alumni who 
were in Oberlin when this particular 
news was being made couldn’t help 
but notice that the students in- 
volved were not evil-minded. They 
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are bright, committed individuals re- 
ally concerned with their place in 
society. 

Alumni who attended Homecoming 
had a chance to see today’s articulate 
student generation. Even those alumni 
who disagreed with the students had 
to admire their creative thinking. 
They heard one student say that the 
“Think-In” on Oct. 30 “made us proud 
of Oberlin as an institution.” 

It seems to us that Oberlin has taken 
the lead among institutions facing this 
whole question. We, too, think Ober- 
lin is an institution of which we can 
be proud. The day may come when 
students have to be expelled for mis- 
guided expression of strong feelings, 
but right now it seems more sensible 
to help them find more tactful and 
effective ways to state their positions. 
We commend the adoption of the all- 
campus meeting as a positive effort 
toward hopeful solution of a complex 
problem. 

CoNNA BELL SHAw, ’28 
BARBARA BOOTH SAINT, 742 
THOMAS GELEHRTER, M.D., ’57 
CHARLES J. KRISTER, ’34 


HEARTSICK 


It was not necessary for me to read 
the newspapers to learn of the recent 
incident involving Oberlin vs. the 
Navy recruiters. The men and women 
with whom I work at the First U.S. 
Army Recruiting District headquar- 
ters told me about the happening, 
generally prefacing their remarks 
with, “I always thought Oberlin was 
an outstanding college, but...” 

I always thought Oberlin was out- 
standing, too, and I have always been 
extremely proud to have been grad- 
ated from Oberlin. But now I’m heart- 
sick that even a minority of Oberlin 
students should resort to destructive 
actions. Being opposed to the adminis- 
tration’s policy in Vietnam is one 
thing; taking their feelings out on the 
Navy recruiters is another. 

Oberlin has long been admired for 
its contributions in all fields of human 
endeavor. Must the good engendered 
by these contributions be wiped out or 
even temporarily erased by the simple 
fact that some Oberlin students do 
not know how to treat a guest even 
if he represents a viewpoint to which 
they are fundamentally opposed? I 
hope not! 

I hope this recent incident is not 
typical of the “new Oberlin” about 
which we hear so much. If it is, those 
of us who were graduated when Ober- 
lin was one of the most respected 
names in education have lost some- 
thing very, very precious. 

CapT. EILEEN RAZEK, ’56 

Recruiting Officer 

Women’s Army Corps 
Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 


WOOPS 


Perhaps there was considerable truth 


to Mrs. McWilliams’ accusation of 
covering up by Oberlin. The several 
criticisms of her talk delicately ig- 
nored her dirty pun. To say such a 
thing before the assembled respecta- 
bles of staff and alumni, and impres- 
sionable students! Also it was wrong 
of the Alumni Magazine to print it. 
Moral rules “honored only in the 
breech” indeed! 

IvOoR CORNMAN, 736, PH.D. 
Kingston, Jamaica 


@ Epitor’s Note: That was her spell- 
ing, but we heard her say breach. 


INDIGNATION KINDLED 


Don’t get me wrong—I have nothing 
against politeness (some of my best 
friends are polite). However, I can- 
not agree with the letter in the August 
1967 issue criticizing Mrs. McWilliams’ 
speech at the Alumni Luncheon be- 
cause it was “rude.” 

As a matter of fact, all the time I 
was reading the speech I was think- 
ing how well argued and, all things 
considered, how temperate it was, but 
even if it were rude, the issue of good 
manners appears irrelevant. Further- 
more, the fact that time will probably 
mellow Mrs. McWilliams as it has 
most alumni, and indeed most human 
beings, does not go to the issue of 
what the institution is really like and 
how it could be improved. 

To lament faculty turnover appears 
perfectly justified. In the same issue 
of the magazine, though, I note Mr. 
Danenberg pointing out that the Con- 
servatory actually retrenched its pro- 
gram some years ago—surely a sorry 
state of affairs and one bearing out 
Mrs. McWilliams’ criticisms. With re- 
spect to the letter-writer who ques- 
tioned any faculty member’s being 
offered as much as $6,000 more by any 
competing school, I could show him 
at least one case (not involving Ober- 
lin) where the competing offer repre- 
sented an increase of $11,800. 

Perhaps I live in the sticks, or I 
don’t keep up with the world, but it 
seems to me we do hear too little from 
and about Oberlin apart from the 
Alumni Magazine. Last year when the 
school did appear in the nationwide 
news, the College felt obliged to send 
out a printed brochure explaining the 
whole thing away. I think the Col- 
lege should, rather, have been delight- 
ed that Oberlin was being true to its 
tradition. 

I hope other alumni will respond 
with the indignation Mrs. McWilliams 
wished to kindle by her speech. Her 
goals should be those of all of us: 
smaller classes, truly better living ar- 
rangements for the students, a rea- 
sonably stable and _ well-rewarded 
faculty, more give and take between 
the groups in the College, less em- 
phasis on details which are easy to 
deal with but which essentially do not 
matter. 

HELEN HAYSLETTE REIFF, ’46 
Middlebury, Vt. 


TRONG 


1904 

Mrs. Lewis H. Alexander (NORVA GIB- 
SON) is recuperating from surgery at the 
Fairfield Convalescent Home, R R. 34 East, 
Fairfield, Iowa 52556. She is 90 years old. 


1910 

Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney (LOLA KOFOED) 
has moved from Silver Creek, N. Y., to a 
retirement home for women at 134 Temple 
St., Fredonia, N. Y. 14063. 

RALPH W. KERR has moved to Rt. 3, Box 
432, Escondido, Calif. 92025. His home is in 
a residence suburb, “Del Dios,’ with a 
beautiful view of mountains, lake and 
forests. He became interested in Escondido 
while doing research for a book he is writ- 
ing for The Rosicrucian Order, A.M.O.R.C., 
entitled ‘Herbalism Through The Ages,” 
due to be published this year. 


1912 

Mrs. Frederic Donaldson (ELAINE 
STRANG) has moved from Timber Lake, 
S. D., to live with her daughter, Susan Don- 
aldson Froley, at 1220 Winyah Dr., Colum- 
bia, S. C. 29208. 


1916 

Mr. and Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary Oct. 
18 at the home of their older son, Raymond 
H. Jr., in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

AMY F. WEBSTER has moved into a 
nursing home. Her new address is Beasley 
Nursing Home, Drawer M, Fairhope, Ala. 
36532. 


1918 

Mrs. Ralph Price (FRANCES BROWN) is 
the author of a volume of poetry entitled, 
‘Blue Flame,” published by the Naylor Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


1920 

STANTON ADDAMS, East Cleveland 
Municipal Court judge for over 45 years, 
was honored with an open house at the 
East Cleveland YMCA Oct. 19, 1967. For his 
outstanding program of improving traffic 
court procedures, he received an award 
from the American Bar Association and he 
also was honored by the Kiwanis Club and 
East Cleveland Commission. 


1921 


Mrs. Robert Dreisbach (KATHRYN NAU- 
MANN) has been listed in the fifth edition 
of “‘Who’s Who of American Women.” Last 
year she was named a Gold Card Member of 
the National Association of Social Workers. 

CARROLL LAHMAN fast August and 
September made a four-week trip to Great 
Britain during which he visited a number 
of friends made on an Oberammergau-Holy 
Land Trip in 1960. His daughter, Mrs. Jon- 
athan Adams of Los Angeles, accompanied 
him. Mrs. Lahman’s (HAZEL ROBINSON) 
health did not permit her taking the trip. 


1926 


CLARENCE J. AMSTUTZ was honored 
with a surprise dinner at the Fonderlac 


Country Club near Youngstown, Ohio, on 
Nov. 1, 1967, the 40th anniversary of his 
joining the Equitable Insurance Co. of 
Iowa. A member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, he has won the company’s 
National Quality Award 23 times and in 
1956 received the Hall of Honor Award, the 
highest honor for a field underwriter of the 
company. 


1927 

JAMES A. ROEMER is president of Roe- 
mer Industries Inc. which recently pur- 
chased the Sharon (Pa.) Herald Metal 
Decorating Co. He is also a director and 
serves as treasurer of the new company. 
The metal decorating firm, founded in 1953, 
produces stainless steel, aluminum and 
brass nameplates for industrial machines 
and equipment. 


1930 


T. T. CHEN, m, professor of zoology at 
University of Southern California, sas 
edited two volumes of a monumental four- 
volume review of “Research in Proto- 
zoology,’”’ published by Pergamon Press. 

ROBERT CROMIE is the editor of a new 
book of poems about war, ‘‘Where Steel 
Winds Blow,” published by David McKay 
Co. Bob is book editor at the Chicago 
Tribune and a contributing editor for a new 
Sunday literary magazine known as Book 
World published by the Tribune and Wash- 
ington Post. He also has a weekly educa- 
tional TV program over Chicago WTTW. 

ALVA R. DITTRICK, who retired this 
year after 37 years with the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools, has joined the staff of the Edu- 
cational Research Council of Greater Cleve- 
land, a _ private, nonprofit organization 
which works with curriculum development 
and planning services for the schools. 

LORAINE EDWARDS, on sabbatical leave 
from Purdue this year, has received a fed- 
eral grant for research in the humanities. 
She is studying the development in the 
teaching of humanities at the elementary 
school level with Professor Erzsebet Szonyi 
at Ferenc-Liszt Academie in Budapest, 
Hungary, and will also study the develop- 
ment and adaptation of the Hungarian phil- 
osophy, ideas and procedures in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland and England. 


1931 

JAMES W. GRISWOLD, treasurer for 17 
years at Phillips Academy at Exeter, Mass., 
has been appointed president of Chandler 
School for Women, which specializes in 
training of young women to be medical, 
legal, executive and science research secre- 
taries. 

GEORGE W. HARWOOD has resigned as 
executive director of the United Fund of 
Cayuga County (N. Y.) to become budget 
and agency relations director of the United 
Community Services of Greater Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


1933 


Charles Ernest Snow, professor of an- 
atomy and physical anthropology at the 


University of Kentucky and husband of 
KATHERINE BURNETT Snow, died Oct. 5 
in Madison, Wis., following an apparent 
heart attack. The Snows had been visiting 
relatives in Madison. Mr. Snow was 57 
years old. 

W. ANDREW WRIGHT, m, has been 
named a research scientist in the Sunoco 
Research and Development Laboratories in 
Marcus Hook, Pa. He joined the Sun Oil 
Co. in 1936. 


CORDial Reunion 

Gordon Hasse, M.D., ’37, of 
Madison, Ohio, and Fred 
Bauer, “33, of Centraha, lle 
missed meeting one another by 
a scant three months some 34 
years ago, but they got ac- 
quainted last Labor Day week- 
end at the annual Midwest 
meet of the Auburn-Cord- 
Duesenberg Club in Auburn, 
Ind. Each has a ’66 Cord 8/10 
and each has a stable of an- 
tique cars among which are 
1936-37 models of the Cord. 
Fred has announced plans to 
drive to his 50th reunion in 
1983 in his 1933 Ford coupe 
bedecked in the class colors of 
red and white. 


1934 

Mrs. Elmer Harpham (PRISCILLA GRIF- 
FEY) has been appointed vice principal at 
St. Francis Convent School in Honolulu. 
She had been an educator and librarian at 
the school for the past seven years. 

Mr. and Mrs Raymond Hosford (HEN- 
RIETTA HENOCH) had a double exhibit of 
their paintings in Evanston, IIl., this past 
fall. They both have served terms as presi- 
dent of the Suburban Fine Arts Center in 
Highland Park, Il. 

GALELA WALKINGSTICK, a 30-year em- 
ployee of the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
has received a meritorious service award 
from the Indian incentive award committee 
for her services as a social worker for the 
bureau. She retired from the Holdenville 
district in Oklahoma in 1965. 


1936 

H. KENNETH GAYER has been appointed 
a vice president of The Travelers Research 
Center Inc. in Hartford, Conn. He directs 
TRC’s m*7thematical sciences department. 

KENNETH K. KURIHARA, m, economics 
professor at Rutgers, has been eppointed 
“distinguished professor of economics” at 
Harpur College, Binghamton, N. Y. He will 
join the Harpur faculty Feb. 1. 


1937 

EDWARD DE JONGH is assistant profes- 
sor of business management and placement 
officer of Norwalk Community College, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


1938 

JAMES K. LINDSAY has left the New 
York law firm of Fulton, Walter and Dun- 
combe, where he was a partner, and has 
opened his own law office at 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 10016, where he is engaged 
in the practice of corporate and general law. 


1939 

HENRY L. BURNETT has been named 
personnel director of American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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ARNOLD SAGALYN has been appointed 
public safety adviser to Robert C. Weaver, 
secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment in Washington. Recently Weaver was 
forced to “loan’’ Sagalyn to the staff of 
President Johnson’s Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders. He will return to HUD 
when the commission’s work is finished. 


1940 

LEAH KUSELEWITZ Koditschek (mas- 
ters) has been promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of science at Montclair (N. J.) State 
College. 

Dr. GEORGE B. SILER and Lois Lipman 
Soeurt, a 1943 graduate of Beloit College, 
were married Oct. 6 and are living in Home- 
wood, Ill. 


1942 

JOHN BALCOMB is UNICEF information 
officer for the’ south central Asian region. 
He is living in New Delhi, India. 

Mr. and Mrs. MOULTON PRUSSING 
(Grace Wolvington, ’43) have moved from 
Miami, Fla., to Dallas, Texas, where Moult 
is executive vice president of the Associated 
Oil and Gas Co. and president of one of its 
subsidiaries, the Long Mile Rubber Co. 


1943 

RIDGWAY F. SHINN JR., dean of liberal 
studies at Rhode Island College, has been 
named acting vice president for academic 
affairs by. Charles B. Willard, acting presi- 
dent. He will serve until the appointment 
of a president at the college. 

Mrs. Donald Weber, (ELEANOR CADY) is 
teaching two sections of kindergarten in a 
north side school in Chicago. She has a 
number of children from other countries 
who speak little English as well as children 
from southern areas in her classes. 


1944 

Rev. VICTOR T. FUJIU, t, is the new pas- 
tor of the Northbrook (Ill.) Methodist 
Church. 

Mrs. Edward T. Wells (FLOY GREEN- 
WOOD) is teaching vocal music in the 
Northwest School District, Barberton, Ohio. 


1947 

MARY JANE CORRY is associate profes- 
sor at State University College at New Paltz, 
N. Y. She teaches music history and harpsi- 
chord and gives concerts in the area. She 
frequently performs with Connie Morell 
Jessup, ’48, in Poughkeepsie and New aug: 

JERRY HOLESOVSKY is director of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Philharmonic’s training or- 
chestra. He also teaches strings in the 
Kettering schools and privately and is sec- 
ond violinist with the philharmonic. 


1948 

CHESTER G. DUNHAM is history instruc- 
tor at the University of Arizona. 

Mrs. Michael Drucker (BARBARA ACK- 
ERMAN) is director of the high school or- 
chestra and instructor in strings and cham- 
ber music for the Mamaroneck, N. Y. school 
system. 

Mrs. Robert Hand (JEAN BISHOP) is 
administrative assistant to Paul Reichert, 
director of the Ashtabula branch of Kent 
State University. ; 

J. HILLIS MILLER, professor of English 
and chairman of the department at Johns 
Hopkins, has received a 1968 E. Harris Har- 
bison Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
presented by the Danforth Foundation. A 
Victorian scholar and a specialist in 20th 
century literature, he will use funds from 
his award to continue research, including 
some-study in London within the next two 
years. 


1949 . 

DANA HAIGH has been appointed co- 
ordinator of continuing education with the 
Lorain County Community College. He and 
his wife and three children live at 173 N. 
Prospect St., Oberlin. 

DAVID S. OREM has been named presi- 
dent of Edw. H. Jones & Co., a Washington 
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GEORGE B. FINNEGAN, '53, has been appointed 
a vice president of Business International Corp., 
international publishing, research and counsel- 
ing firm. He is responsible for West Coast 
operations and is stationed in the company’s 
San Francisco office. He was formerly editor of 
the weekly magazine Business International. 


real estate and insurance firm. Dave and 
his wife, Helen, live at 7 Leland Court, 
Chevy Chase, Md. They have two boys, 
John, 21%2, and Skip, 114. 

Rev. and Mrs. TERRELL H. WARREN 
(BARBARA-ANN BARRE) have moved to 
Buffalo, where he is priest-in-charge of the 
Church of the Ascension (Episcopal). 


1950 

WILLIAM C. BARTHOLOMAY, a trustee 
of Lake Forest College, has been appointed 
1968 alumni fund chairman for Lake Forest. 
He is president of Olson, Bartholomay Inc., 
Chicago insurance brokers and treasurer ot 
the Zenith Life Insurance Co. 

RICHARD W. COCHRAN has been named 
metropolitan division district chairman for 
the United Appeal of Greater Cleveland. 


1951 

HOWARD L. CLARKE JR. is assistant 
manager of a guest ranch, C Lazy U Ranch, 
Granby, Colo. 

JUDITH GRISWOLD Partridge and John 
R. Elliott were married June 17. They are 
living on Lake View Drive in Tomkins 
Cove, N. Y. John is head of the guidance 
department at Pomona Junior High School 
in Rockland County. 

MARTHA MUNDAY has opened piano 
and voice studios in Peoria, Ill. She for- 
merly was head of the junior piano depart- 
ment at Bucknell University. 

MARY ELIZABETH HIEBER and Alex D. 
Snook were married Aug. 5, 1967, and are 
living in Seattle, Wash. Alex is an engineer 
with Boeing Aircraft and Mary is chief 
physical therapist at the University of 
Washington Hospital. 


1952 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT BUECHNER are 
the parents of a third son, Tobin Elliot, 
born Oct. 15 in Detroit. He joins Rob, 912, 
and Tim, 7: 

RICHARD A. HOWARD is assistant pro- 
fessor of Christian education at Defiance 
College and occupies the Chair of Christian 
Education of the Schauffler Center, now 
located at Defiance. 

Rev. ALEXANDER C. MEAKIN, t, pastor 
at the Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Springfield, Ohio, for nine years, has be- 
come senior pastor of Parma South Presby- 
terian Church in suburban Cleveland. 

RICHARD R. NELSON has been appointed 
professor of economics at Yale. 


Mrs. Harold S. Olson (JANET HOFF) has 
received a master’s degree in music educa- 
tion from Drake University. Janet teaches 
elementary vocal and instrumental music in 
the South Hamilton School district and lives 
in Story City, Iowa. 

EDGAR M. TURRENTINE, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of music education at Law- 
rence College, is now associate professor of 
music education at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


1953 

Dr. and Mrs. MICHAEL SPERBER are 
living at 11 Huron Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mike is a resident psychiatrist at McLean 
Hospital in Belmont and a teaching fellow 
in psychiatry at Harvard Medical School. 
His wife, Renee, teaches at the Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge. They -have twins, 
Adam and Alix. 


1954 

HAROLD FARRIS has been named indus- 
trial relations manager for Huffman Manu- 
facturing in Dayton. 

Mr. and Mrs. MERLIN LEHMAN (Anne 
D. Clark, ’50) have moved from Cincinnati 
to Evanston, Ill., where Merle is working 
toward his doctorate in organ with Grigg 
Fountain at the Northwestern School of 
Music. 


1955 

Dr. WILLIAM ALBERS has been named 
director of the cardiac catheterization labo- 
ratory at St. Francis Hospital in Peoria, III. 

JAMES W. GARLAND JR. is associate 
professor of physics at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago Circle. 

LARRY NEWLAND, member of the New 
York Philharmonic since 1960, is conductor 
and music director of The Village Opera 
Society, which presented its first produc- 
tion, “‘The Barber of Seville,’’ in Ridgewood, 
N. J., in October. The new society was 
organized from the former Valley Opera 
Company in New Jersey. 

JOYCE ROSENFIELD, harpist, has joined 
the faculty of the University of Illinois. 

ALEXANDRA BOWIE Rummel is an as- 
sistant editor for Science Research Asso- 
ciates, test and guidance division, operations 
and planning department. She has been 
working on the National Merit Scholarship 
publications. Her address is 5512 S. Everett, 
Chicago 60637. 

Mrs. S. Judkins Hazard and Dr. CHAR- 
LES C. TITUS, son of Dr. and Mrs. Paul M. 
Titus, ‘26 (Catherine Cameron, ’27), were 
married Sept. 30, 1967, in Baltimore. They 
are living in Denver. 


1956 

SANDRA KOCHER is director of the art 
gallery at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., 
and also is a Ph.D. candidate at Columbia 
University. The June 1967 issue of the 
Architectural Record carried her review of 
the book, ‘‘Chandigarh’”’ by Norma Evenson. 

After four years on the headquarters staff 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, LAURA KRESS began a new 
job in October as information officer in the 
division of allied health manpower, bureau 
of health manpower, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

MICHELE MORILLE Peugnet is living at 
83 Boulevard Suchet, Paris, France. She 
and her husband, who is in the textile 
industry, have three children, Valerie, 6, 


Pierre-Michel, 4, and Caroline, born in 
April. 
Mrs. Daniel Schwarzkopf (CONSTANCE 


GOLDSWORTHY) is an instructor of Ger- 
man at Curry College, Milton, Mass. 

BARBARA ROSNER Seaman, columnist 
for the Ladies Home Journal, has been ap- 
pointed an Advanced Science Writing Fel- 
low for 1967-68 at Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism, 

WILLIAM P. WITTIG is assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Smith College. He has 
bought a farm in Ashfield, Mass. 
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1957 

DOUGLAS KINSEY is teaching art at 
Berea College in Kentucky. His new ad- 
dress is: c/o Art Department, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. He was previously an instructor 
in art at the University of North Dakota. 

Mr and Mrs. TYLER OLSEN are the 
parents of a son Stuart Kent, born March 
12, 1967. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES S. SWEARINGEN 
(Roxana Scripture, 59) have moved from 
Kansas City, Mo., to E. Setauket, N. Y. Jim 
worked for a year as flight engineer in- 
structor at TWA’s training center in Kansas 
City and is training as first officer (co- 
pilot) on Convair 880. In the spring he will 
probably be flying out of New York on the 
international system. The Swearingens have 
a son, Garry, 246. 

DONALD F. WHEELER and his wife, 
(Judith Elliott, ’60) are living in New York 
City, where he is doing graduate work in 
sociology at Columbia and at the East Asia 


Institute and she is studying at Union 
Theological Seminary. 
W. BREWSTER WILLCOX is associate 


minister at the First Congregational United 
Church of Christ of Benton Harbor, Mich. 
His wife, Nancy, is minister of Christian 
education and the senior minister is Rev. 
Robert H. Jacobson, °49 t. Brewster has 
written a short story, “Flesh of My Flesh,” 
which was published in the December 1967 
issue of the United Church Herald. 


1958 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT J. CHAPMAN 
(Janice Holmes, ’60) are living in Rochester, 
N. Y., where he is resident in psychiatry at 
Strong Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. JAMES M. HOLLISTER has moved 
from Washington, D. C., to Groton, Conn., 
where he is in the practice of internal med- 
icine. He also is on the attending staff of 
Lawrence and Memorial hospitals in New 
London. His home address is 76 Starr Hill 
Rd., Groton, Conn. 06340. 

Capt. HAROLD S. KAPLAN is serving for 
two years in the Army and is stationed at 
Ft. Knox, Ky., where he is in the blood 
transfusion division. Harold. completed his 
pathology residency at the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center in New York City 
in 1966 and then for a year was assistant to 
the chief in the clinical center blood bank 
at the National Institutes of Health. He and 
his wife are the parents of a daughter, Joy, 
born in May 1967. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth E. Miller (ANDREE 
BARTHELEMY) are living at 998 Vistavia 
Circle, Decatur, Ga. 30033. Ken has received 
a Ph.D. in sociology from Duke and is 
assistant professor of sociology at Emory 
University. They have two children, Jenni- 
fer Andree, 2, and Christopher Kenneth, 
born March 25, 1967. Recent vistors were 
Mrs. Charles Suhr (CLAIR FIELDER) and 
her two daughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS Z. SHEPARD are 
the parents of a daughter, Elizabeth Hilary, 
born Oct. 30, 1967. Tom is with Columbia 
Records, producing records for Pierre Bou- 
lez, Budapest String Quartet, Richard 
Tucker, Philippe Entremont, Robert Casa- 
desus, Thomas Schippers and Leonard 
Bernstein. He has also composed, arranged 
and conducted for various Columbia re- 
cording sessions. His wife, Irene, a dancer- 
singer-actress, was in “The Mad Show” be- 
fore their daughter was born. The August 
issue of American Record Guide had an 
article describing how Tom recorded Berg’s 
opera ‘‘Wozzeck”’ in Paris. 

DONALD R. VAN HOUTEN has received 
a Ph.D. in sociology from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He is an assistant professor of 
graduate courses in sociology in the busi- 
ness school of the University of Indiana and 
also teaches undergraduate courses in the 
liberal arts college. 
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JOHN MENCH is school librarian at 
Monroeville (Ohio) High School. 
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Deirdre E. Aselford, ’60, has been 
acclaimed in Europe for her roles 
in opera productions of the Stadt- 
theater in Basel, Switzerland, par- 
ticularly as Ida in Johann Strauss’ 
“Die Fledermaus” and Barbarina in 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro.” 

A former student of Conservatory 
Dean Robert Fountain, Deirdre is 
in her third year at Basel and has 
sung for the past two years in the 
Salzburg summer music festival, for 
which she is re-engaged for 1968. 
In addition to her opera appear- 
ances, she is singing in Mozart’s 
“Exultate Jubilate” and Bach’s “St. 
Johnie Passion» » Christmuss Ura- 
torio”’ and “Cantata 199.” 

A review in the Salzburger Nach- 
richten called her a “born Mozart 
singer” and said she performed 
“with flexible, light voice, outstand- 
ing phrasing: and genuine Mozart 
expression.” 


1960 

PAUL S. ADLER has left the U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and is an attorney 
with the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Burleson (PAULA- 
SUE KORMAN) are the parents of a daugh- 
ter, Jessica Margaret, born June 4, 1967. 
Richard is a pre-doctoral associate in mu- 
sicology at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. He and Paula-Sue also give con- 
certs in early music for lute and voice. 


Their address is 19207-73 Ave. N.E., Bothell, 
Wash. 98011. 

KENNETH COUTTS has received a Ph.D. 
in physical education from Michigan State. 
He and his wife (Nancy Crowe, ’61) and 
two-year-old daughter, Carol, have moved 
to Greendale, Wis., where Ken has a post- 
doctoral fellowship in the physiology de- 
partment of Marquette University School of 
Medicine. 

NANCY DERTHICK has received a B.A. 
degree in art history from the University of 
California and hopes eventually to obtain 
a master’s degree and teach. She is taking 
an around-the-world trip which includes a 
six-month visit with friends in India. Her 
address will be c/o Gurbur Singh, 14 May- 
flower, Carmichael Rd., Bombay 26, India. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Green (GENE 
MARIE RICE) have announced the birth of 
a daughter, Kathryn Marie, on June 3, 1966, 
and ot a son, Marshall Scott, on Sept. 6, 1967. 
They also have a son, Michael Karel, 51. 
George is on the music faculty of Cornell 
University and is completing work for a 
D.M.A. in composition. Gene Marie is 
teaching oboe privately and playing locally. 
Their address is 175 Ferguson Rd., Dryden, 
N. Y. 13053. 

Dr. MICHAEL C. KLEIN and Bonnie S§S. 
Sherr were married last October in Ham- 
den, Conn, They are living in New York 
City, where Michael is a pediatric resident 
at Albert Einstein College Hospital. 

Dr. ERIC LAWRENCE is an intern at The 
Graduate Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lebovic (B. LAUREL 

JOSEPH) have moved to New Orleans, La., 
where he is manager of Mutual Finance 
Corp: 
ROGER N. METZ is a teaching intern in 
mathematics and physics at Antioch College 
under a National Science Foundation grant 
to the Great Lakes Colleges Association. 

After two years at University Hospitals 
in Madison, Wis., THOMAS PRETLOW II 
has moved to Maryland. For the next two 
years he has a fellowship and residency in 
pathology research at the Public Health 
Service, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. He replaced George Harell, 
59, in this post. George is now in the de- 
partment of diagnostic radiology at Stan- 
ford University 

MICHAEL RUDMAN is producer and di- 
rector of the Nottingham Playhouse, a 
legitimate theater in Nottingham, England. 

GORDON STEWART is an instructor of 
dramatic literature and English at Amherst 
College. During the summer he served as 
co-producer of the Island Repertory Theater 
on Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

Rev. and Mrs. GEORGE S. WORCESTER 
(MARCIA DOWNHOUR) have moved to 
Salina, Kan., where he is pastor of the 
Rolling Hills Congregational Church. They 
have two children, Billy, 314, and Carol 
Anne, 1, 

GILBERT A. ZWETSCH is a salesman for 
Kaiser Steel Co. in Oakland, Calif. He and 
his wife, Victoria, live in Orinda. 


1961 

Following a year’s study for an M.D. in 
public health at Western Reserve, LEE 
HERTZMAN is now a health educator in the 
San Francisco Department of Public Health 
during a leave of absence from WRU. 

LEWIS E. KAIN and Nancy Jean Schade- 
wald, a 1964 Hope College graduate, were 
married Nov. 25, 1967, in Highland Park, N. 
J. LARRY KEEFER and Bob Giffin, ’60, 
were ushers. Lew is completing his middler 
year at New Brunswick (N. J.) Theological 
Seminary and Nancy is teaching junior high 
social studies in Scotch Plains, N. J. 

A private exhibition of paintings by 
DIANA KORZENIK was held in November 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Jacobs 
in New York City. 

MARY JANE LUETGERT is assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and a counselor in the 
student counseling service at the University 
of Illinois. 

LORNA JONES Dunlap and Carl Sande 
were married Sept. 30. They are living in 
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Wilton Junction, Iowa, where Carl makes 
and sells stoneware pottery and Lorna is 
teaching kindergarten. 

ESTHER R. SHULL has been appointed 
management intern in the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Dept. of State, 
Washington. 


1962 
GARY BARNETT is a second-year medi- 
cal student at Albany Medical College. 
MELINDA EDWARDS, in collaboration 
with Walter Ehret, is the author of a music 


textbook, “Heritage of American Music.’ 
Mindy teaches in Baldwin Junior High 
School, N. Y. 


THOMAS K. ELDEN and Carol Hartman 
were married July 8 in Bethlehem, Pa. Tom 
is a lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy’s 
judge advocate general program, serving 
until July 1969, in Subic Bay, Philippines, 
where his wife has joined him. 

RALPH W. HANES JR. is a copywriter 
with Carl Fischer Inc. in New York. 

LAWRENCE D. LONGLEY is teaching 
political science at Lawrence University 
and is area campaign manager for Senator 
Gaylord Nelson. He is the author of two 
articles, “Interest Group Interaction in a 
Legislative System,” printed in the Journal 
of Politics, and “The Effectiveness of In- 
terest Groups in a State Legislature,” 
printed in the Tennessee Historical Quar- 
terly. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT LONGMAN (CAR- 
OL SHELDON) have moved to Fullerton, 
Calif., where Bob has joined Hunt Foods 
and Industries Inc. as manager of market 
research and development. 

After completing three years’ service in 
the U. S. Academy Band at West Point, 
JOHN H. MERCER is oboist in the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra and is in- 
structor of oboe at Loyola University. 
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ilable in Oberlin College 


Mrs. Robert J. Moore (KAY MORELL) is 
conducting children’s piano classes offered 
by Bowling Green State University School 
of Music each Saturday. ; 

EDWARD N. REYNOLDS is assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Kent State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermen Shubert (BETH 

COHEN) have moved from Raleigh to Dur- 
ham, N. C. Beth worked for two years as 
a psychiatric social worker at the N. C. 
Correctional Center for Women but is now 
at home coring for Nina, 314, and Jeff, born 
Aug. 25, 1967. Her husband is working for 
his Ph.D. in school psychology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
JANICE STICKNEY has received a Ph.D. 
in pharmacology from the University of 
Michigan and now has a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship from the department of pharma- 
cology at the University of California Med- 
ical School in San Francisco. 

PEGGY ANN TAYLOR has been in Paris 
for two years studying voice and piano at 
the Sorbonne. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Turton (PATRICIA 
HORNADAY) have moved to Bloomington, 
Ind., where he is attending Indiana Univer- 
sity Law School. 


1963 

ROBERT A. FINCH has received his doc- 
torate in the department of anatomy at Case 
Western Reserve and is working for a year 
on a Public Health Service post-doctorate 
fellowship at Brandeis. 

RICHARD FOLEY is an assistant professor 
of music at Paterson State College in 
Wayne, N. J. 

A. M. (PETE) GUEST and Kristin E. 
Peterson were married Sept. 2, 1967, in St. 
Peul, Minn., and are living in Madison, Wis. 

SUSAN SANDA Huston has received a 
master of arts degree in Medieval Studies 
from Western Michigan University. 
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JEFFREY M. KILMER, second-year stu- 
dent at the University of Cincinnati College 
of Law, has been elected chairman of the 
college’s honor council. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH W. MILLER 
(SANDRA MacDONALD) re living in 
Bloomington, Ind., where he is a doctoral 
candidate and an instructor in the language 
department at Indiana University and she is 
also studying and teaching at the university. 

JAMES P. MITCHELL and Marjorie 
Stump, ’64, were married Sept. 9, 1967. 
James is a computer operator at the Aries 
Corp. in Detroit and Marjorie is a super- 
visor in the Wayne County rehabilitation 
center. 

Rev. MASAYOSHI MURAKAMI, t, asso- 
ciate professor ot systematic theology at 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary, is pas- 
tor of the First United Church of Christ in 
Findlay, Ohio. He continues his duties at 
Winebrenner. 

WILLIAM L. ROBINSON and Arlene 
Payne were married June 10, 1967, and are 
living in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sawyer (CAROL 
DUNN) are living in Euclid, Ohio, where 
Bill is working on his Ph.D. at Western 
Reserve and Carol is teaching French at 
Shaker Heights High School. 

NANCY JEAN LEARY and Ralph Erherdt 
Schuetz were married at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Oak Park, Ill., Oct. 14, 
1967. They have been residing in Brighton, 
Mass. Ralph is a communications otticer in 
the Navy, stationed in Boston. Nancy is a 
research analyst in personnel at the John 
Hancock Insurance Co. This month they 
are moving to Urbana, Ill., where Ralph will 
be working on his master’s degree in tele- 
vision at the Univ. of Illinois. 

Mrs. Albert L. Sorenson (MARTHA DY- 
SON) has received a master of science de- 
gree in zoology from the University of 
Washington and is working on her doctor- 
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ate while taking classes at Columbia’s 
School of General Studies. Her husband 
has received his Ph.D. from Washington and 
is doing post-doctoral research in neuro- 
muscular electrophysiology at Columbia’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. They 
plan to be in New York at least a year but 
will probably spend the summer at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory in Woods 
Hole, Mass. 

After six months of active duty with the 
Army Security Agency at Ft. Devens, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. ALLAN K. TURNER (Andrea 
Mitau, 65) are back home in Minneapolis. 
Allan is a securities analyst in the trust in- 
vestment department at the Northwestern 
National Bank. Their first child, Geoffrey 
Ward, was born in July at Ft. Devens. 

ROGER L. WILLIAMS is interning at the 
University of Chicago Hospitals and Clinics. 

WILLIAM T. YATES has received an M.D. 
degree from the University of Cincinnati 
Medical School and is interning at Minneap- 
olis General Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS A. ZENER 
(MARGOT WATSON) have moved to Cul- 
ver City, Calif. Tom received his LL.B. 
from George Washington University Law 
School in June, took the California Bar 
exam and is now working for the law firm 
of Wellman, Contarino and Mandler in Los 
Angeles. Margot is an economic analyst 
with Litton Industries’ advanced marine 
technology division. 


1964 

BRENDON M. BASS is teaching 11th 
grade English at Freeport Senior High 
School. His address is 510 W. Stephenson, 
Freeport, Ill. 61032. 

SUSAN HAYWARD and J. Bradford 
Blancard were married last June and are 
living in Savannah, Ga. Susan is working 
for the State of Georgia in the department 
of family and children’s services, and her 
husband is principal French horn and as- 
sistant conductor with the Savannah Sym- 
phony. 

Mrs. ADELE HOPPENSTEDT Dennis has 
moved from Leicester, England, to 3280 
Owasso Heights Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 55112. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth Edwards (TERRY 
COWAN) are the parents of a son, James 
Jonathan, born April 3, 1967. Terry taught 
in a special school for children of migrant 
families last summer. Her husband is direc- 
tor of the Wood County (Ohio) Department 
of Welfare and has been appointed to the 
governor’s committee on migrant labor. 

CAROLE SCHERER and Glen James En- 
wright were married June 24, 1967. They 
are both teaching at East Detroit High 
School, East Detroit, Mich. 

ALICE FRY began work in August as a 
relocation specialist in code enforcement 
cases for the housing authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pa 

ERIC N. HAVILL and Barbara Ann Har- 
rison, ’66, were married Sept. 2, 1967, at 
Bluff Point, N. Y. Eric is attending grad- 
uate school at the University of New Mex- 
ico. Their address is 2318 Garfield Ave. S.E., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87106. 

STEPHEN H. HUTZELMAN has received 
a law degree from Cornell, where he served 
as editor of the Cornell Law Quarterly and 
was elected to the law honorary society, 
Order of the Coif. He has passed the Penn- 
sylvania Bar exam and is an attorney in the 
tax division of the Department of Justice in 
Washington. 

After a year of post-graduate study at 
Oberlin, Mrs. ROBERT L. KIDDER 
(LOUISE HOCH KIDDER) is studying for 
a Ph.D. in psychology at Northwestern. She 
holds a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 

LAWRENCE B. MORSE is finishing his 
dissertation at the University of Minnesota. 
Last month he and Claire Krebs, ’65, who is 
finishing her Ph.D. in physiological psychol- 
ogy at Yale, were married. They have 
applied to enter the Peace Corps together in 
September 1968. 

WILLIAM PELSTER was graduated from 
the University of Michigan Law School in 
May and has been working for the law firm 
of Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine in 
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New York City. Currently he is on a one- 
year leave of absence to work as a clerk for 
Judge Leonard P. Moore of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit in New 
York City. 

MICHAEL T. PHELPS took the diploma in 
harpsichord at the Vienna Music Academy 
last June and has returned to his hometown, 
Fennville, Mich. 


1965 

PATRICIA K. CHILDS has moved from 
Boston to Princeton, N. J., where she is 
teaching French at a private girls school. 

CHARLES D. JONAH is working on a 
Ph.D. in physical chemistry at Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES JOY (Constance 
Boerner, '66) are living in Koln, Ger- 
many, where they are both studying at the 
University of Koln. 

HALLIE KRIDER is a third-year graduate 
student in zoology at the University of 
Wisconsin and hopes to get his M.A. in 
January. His wife (DEBORAH McLAUGH- 
LIN) is working on her B.A. at the univer- 
sity. They have a daughter, Kathleen, 3. 
They have finished a stint as house parents 
for a girls dormitory and have moved into 
graduate student housing. 

ROBERT KUTTNER has left his position 
as director of Latin American programs at 
N.S.A. to become a legislative assistant to 
Congressman William F. Ryan (D-N.Y.) 

ERNEST B. MURPHY is a student at 
Boston College Law School. 

Mr. and Mrs. SCOTT PIERSON (Beverly 
Kanda ’66) have moved from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to Eugene, Ore., where they are both 
graduate students at the University of 
Oregon. 

PETER RAKAY and Susan Short were 
married Sept. 16, 1967, in Alexandria, Va. 
Peter, a senior at Ohio State Law School, 
was a law intern for the National Labor 
Relations Board last summer. 

PETER ROTHSCHILD is a marketing 
staff assistant for the Flint division of 
Baxter Laboratories Inc., manufacturer of 
products in the hospital and health fields. 

DAVID STEINBERG and Susan Black, ’67, 
were married Sept. 2 in New York. The 
best man was RALPH POCHODA, and Marc 
Prensky, '66, provided music. Among those 
attending were ALAN HOUSEMAN and his 
wife (Susan Margolis, ’66), FREDERIC and 
SANDRA SHANE DUBOW, Marc Landy, ’68, 
Marianne Kamii, ’68, and Polly Roylance, 
67. Sally Cornwell, ’67, was maid of honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. MILTON STEVENS (Eliza- 
beth Mruk, ’64) are living at 160 Woodland 
Ave. in Oberlin where Milt is instructor in 
trombone and theory at the Conservatory. 
Betty is teaching fundamentals of music at 
Lorain County Community College. Both 
have interrupted their studies at Boston 
University where they have been working 
for their doctorates in musical arts. 

After completing summer training at 
California State College at Los Angeles, 
JUDITH WHITE is working in the Peace 
Corps educational television project in 
Colombia. Working with personnel of the 
Colombian government, the volunteers will 
help Colombians to utilize better the tele- 
vision classes and will conduct courses in 
teaching methods. Judy is one of 75 volun- 
teers in this program. 
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RUTH A. ANDREWS is taking graduate 
work at Columbia University. 

HEATHER BASS is teaching 
City ese 

MICHAEL J. BATHORY has received a 
master of arts degree from Ohio State. 

RUTH BEHRENDT is working on a mas- 
ter’s degree in speech pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

PHYLLIS BLUM has received a master’s 
degree from Harvard and is studying for a 
Ph.D. in English on a Graduate Prize Fel- 
lowship. 

CHRISTOPHER BRADSHAW is working 
in the Toronto zone office of General Mo- 
tors Corp., in Toronto, Canada. His address 
is 1233 Yonge St., #310, Toronto 7. 


in Rapid 


SARAH E. GIBBARD and Andrew M. 
Cook, ’67, were married Oct. 28 in Boston. 
Andy is in the Army stationed at Ft. Myer, 
Va., and Sarah is doing graduate work in 
history at Harvard. 

SHARON W. DAVIS and Thomas P. Grat- 
to were married June 29 in Washington, 
D. C. Participating in the ceremony were 
Mary M. Staughton, ’67, organist, and Bon- 
nie J. Lake, ’52, flutist. Sharon and her 
husband are living in Washington. 

SUSAN ELLIS SPRAGG and Bernard E., 
Jones were married in Westfield, N. J., 
Sept. 5, 1967. Both are students at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Bernard is working on 
a Ph.D. in sociology; Susan is working on 
an M.A. in history. Their address is: 1914 
E. 16th Ave., Denver, Colo. 80206. 

Mr. and Mrs. YOSHIKUNI KANEDA, tf, 
are the parents of a son, Joe, born Oct. 5, 
1967. Yoshi is pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Hemingford, Neb. 

ROBERT B. MILLS, t, is pastor of Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in Venice, Fla. 

Mrs. R. David Palmer Jr. (PHYLLIS 
MARYNICK) has received a master of arts 
degree from Ohio State. 

DAVID RUSSELL is assistant to the min- 
ister at First Congregational Church in Des 
Plaines, Ill. In September he plans to go to 
the Pacific School of Religion for his B.D. 

HANS SCHERNER, t, and Maria Frazier 
were married Sent. 30 at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Bucyrus, Ohio. Marlin Butts, as- 
sociate professor of counseling, was the 
best man. 

CHARLES J. SHERR and KAREN E. AV- 
ERY were married Aug. 26, 1967. Their new 
address is: 635 East 14th St., Apt. 1-A, New 
York, N. Y. 10009. 

LEE SHELDON SHLOSBERG is a produc- 
tion intern at the Arena Stage, 6th & M Sts., 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 

WENDY SOLMSSEN has received an M.A. 
in education from Stanford and is a re- 
search analyst at Stanford Research Insti- 
tute in the division of manpower, education 
and industrial research. 

WILLIAM A. SOUTHWORTH (MAT) and 
Jane M. Ashbrook were married Sept. 17, 
1967, in Rocky River, Ohio. Bill is a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Chicago and 
his wife teaches in the university’s Labora- 
tory School. 

SHEILA WEBER is enrolled for secretar- 
ial study at the Moser School in Chicago. 

After a year of study of the Montessori 
method in Paris, JANA WINCENC is teach- 
ing in the nursery-kindergarten division of 
the Agnes Russell School in New York City. 
The school is affiliated with Teachers Col- 
lege, and Jana is also taking two courses 
there towards her master’s degree. Her 
address is, Apt. 3H, 205 West 95th St., New 
York, N. Y. 10025. 
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Mr. and Mrs. James R. Villines (JUDITH 
G. ADAMS) are living in Lexington, Ky., 
where he is an engineer with the division 
of water for the State of Kentucky and she 
is teaching mathematics in the county 
schools. 


NOTICE 
The Directory of the Class of 
1967, an up-to-date listing of 
addresses, occupations and 
personal news of all graduates 
of the class, has been pub- 


lished. Copies have been sent 
to members of the classes of 


1967 and 1968. Others may 
secure free copies by writing to 
the Office of Graduate Coun- 
seling, Peters Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 
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HALSTEAD—Edwin E. Halstead, retired 
chairman of the California State College 
(in California, Pa.) fine arts department, 
died Sept. 16, 1967, in Uniontown, Pa. He 
was 79 years old. A native of Warren, 
Ohio, Mr. Halstead attended the Oberlin 
Conservatory from 1907 through 1909 and 
was graduated from New York University. 
He served as music supervisor in Ohio 
schools from 1909 to 1924 and then became 
director of music at California State, where 
he remained until retirement in 1958. Mr. 
Halstead leaves his second wife, Naomi 
Walker Hampton; two daughters, Mrs. 
Helen Thomas and Mrs. Florence Newman; 
and five grandchildren. His first wife, 
Mabel Elliott, whom he married in 1911, 
died in 1954. 


HERRING—Hubert C. Herring, a specialist 
on Latin America for more than 30 years, 
died of a heart attack Sept. 30, 1967, in 
Claremont, Calif. He was 77 years old. 

Mr. Herring had just completed a thor- 
ough revision of his ‘‘A History of Latin 
America,” a third edition of which is to be 
published by Alfred A. Knopf in April. 
His other books included ‘‘America and the 
Americas” (1944) and ‘Good Neighbors” 
(1941). He retired eight years ago as pro- 
fessor of Latin American civilization at 
Claremont and Pomona colleges and was a 
longtime executive director of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America Inc. 

Born in Winterset, Iowa, Mr. Herring re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Columbia in 
1912, was graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1913 and received an honorary 
Litt. D. from Claremont in 1958. He was a 
Congregational minister in Wisconsin and 
Kansas from 1913 to 1925 and director of 
social action activities for Congregational 
churches from 1924 to 1939. He married 
Atossa Nilsen in 1913. Mr. Herring leaves 
his second wife, Helen Baldwin: three 
daughters, Atossa, Constance and Virginia; 
two sons and 10 grandchildren. 


1912 

GOTT—Mrs Frank R. Gott (Cora E. Pre- 
fert) died Oct. 7, 1967, in Tonawanda, N. Ye 
after suffering from a heart condition for 
several years. Born Sept. 9, 1889, in Buffalo, 
Mrs. Gott taught for two years at Central 
High School there before her marriage in 
1914. She was active in women’s groups of 
the Kenmore Methodist Church. She leaves 
her husband, ’09, former principal of La- 
fayette High School in Buffalo; three 
daughters, Esther ’40, Ruth, 42, and Evelyn, 
46; and a sister Mrs. Richard Tynes. 


1915 

MORAN—Mrs. Sherwood F. Moran (Ursul 
M. Reeves) died Oct. 25, 1967, in Claremont, 
Calif. She and Mr. Moran, ’14, retired mis- 
sionaries, had made their home at Pilgrim 
Place in Claremont since their retirement 
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in 1957. Mrs. Moran was born Nov. 21, 1890, 
in Redlands, Calif. After their marriage in 
1915, the Morans served for some 40 years 
with the American Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Mr. Moran was head of Yodogawa 
Neighborhood House in Osaka, Japan, for 
many years. Mrs. Moran served on the ad- 
visory boards of Kobe College and Glory 
Kindergarten Training School. She leaves 
her husband; two sons, Sherwood, ’39, and 
Donald; a daughter, Mrs. Barbara Brickett; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


1917 

SHOWALTER—Mrs. Benjamin R. Showalter 
(Florence M. Slaght) died in September in 
Auburn, Ala. Born in Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 
22, 1866, she was married in 1909 to Mr. 
Showalter, 17, who died Feb. 13, 1967. She 
was the founder of the first Auburn city 
library and was instrumental in setting up 
the regional library bookmobile and served 
on the state library board in Alabama for a 
number of years. She was also active in 
the PTA on local and state levels and in the 
League of Women Voters and church work. 
Mrs. Showalter leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Betty Godbold; five grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 


1924 

ARMSTRONG—Mrs. G. Woodburn Arm- 
strong (Anna L. Wood) died in October in 
Shelby, Ohio. Born Feb. 14, 1901, in Toledo, 
Mrs. Armstrong had been a Shelby resident 
for the past 48 years. She was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Mans- 
field, the Sailing Club and the American 
Rose Society. She leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Martha Phelan, °49, and Mrs. Betty 
Hartman, ’51; seven grandchildren; and a 
brother, Harold S. Wood, ’23. Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s husband, to whom she was married 
in 1925, died four years ago. 


1933 

EVANS—Mrs. Ethel J. Evans (Ethel I. John- 
son) died of a heart attack Oct. 14, 1967, 
in Madison, Wis., where she was serving as 
a house director at the University of Wis- 
consin. Born Sept. 1, 1909, in Bishop Hill, 
Ill., she had been a public school music 
teacher in earlier years. She served as 
house director in Oberlin from 1961 to 1965, 
at Johnson, Baldwin and South Hall. Mrs. 
Evans leaves two daughters, Mrs Ruth 
Armentrout and Mary, ’62, and two grand- 
children. 


1936 | 
DIENST—Mrs. Louis F. Dienst (Jane L. 
Burmeister) died Oct. 18, 1967, in Rocky 
River, Ohio, after a long illness. She was 
a music supervisor in Cleveland schools for 
20 years before retiring because of illness 
last June. Born Dec. 17, 1914, in Cleveland, 
she was married in 1946 to Mr. Dienst, who 


died in 1957. Mrs. Dienst was a member of 
the Cleveland Music Association. She leaves 
a son, John L., and a sister. 


1945 


PLATT—Mrs. David S. Platt (H. Patricia 
Davis) died in October at her home in 
Chamberspourg, Pa. Born Oct 2, 1924, in 
New York City, she was married in 1949 to 
Mr. Platt, who is head of the philosophy 
department at Wilson College. Before her 
marriage she was assistant head resident at 
Pendle Hill, Friends center for graduate 
study and conferences near Philadelphia, 
and served as secretary to the principal at 
Haverford Friends School and registrar’s 
assistant at Earlham College. Mrs. Platt 
leaves her husband; her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerome Davis, ’13; and a _ brother, 
Wilfred. 


Deaths Reported 


ARMBRUST—Mrs. Edwin C. Armbrust 
(Florence A. Moore), ’00-01, Rochester, N.Y. 

DENTZER—Mrs. Otto C. Dentzer (Carrie 
Bradbury), ’06, La Jolla, Calif. 

WEBBER—Mrs. Charles A. Webber (Mar- 
jorie S. Ruth), ’06, Sioux Falls, S. D., July 
16, 1967. 

GRAY—A. Gordon Gray, ’09, Fostoria, 
Ohio, Oct. 31, 1967. 

McQUOWN—Mrs. Grant McQuown (Inez 
P. Mercer), 09-13, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

MERTENS—Miss Greta H. Mertens, ’17, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

COCKRELL—Mrs. Edward S. Cockrell 
(Dorothy A. Roberts), ’18, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

HUBBARD—Mrs. George E. Hubbard 
(Enid I. Tippett), ’22, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON—George M. Washington, 
23, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HAUSER—Mrs. Harry Hauser (Martha I. 
Johnson), ’29, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 24, 
1967. 

MANCHESTER—Miss Catherine E. Man- 
chester, ’29, Canton, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1967. > > 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 


mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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1899 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


DIRECTORY OF OBERLIN 


ALUMNI CLASS PRESIDENTS 


Whiting Williams 
3030 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


Mrs. Mabel Brown 
131 Forest St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Helen M. Wright 
132 Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran 
Mt. Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


Ernest B. Chamberlain 
442 Caskey Dr. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


D. Clifford Jones 
39 Jackson St. 
Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 


Trafton M. Dye 
1085 Kenneth Dr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44107 


Judge Neil McGill 
1015 W. Huston Ave. 
Fullerton, Calif. 92633 


Mrs. Herbert Goodenough 
Lutheran Towers, 

P.O. Box 296 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731 


Victor Doerschuk 
145 Penham Lane 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 


Judge Lynn Griffith 
4205 East Market St. 
Warren, Ohio 44484 


Dr. J. Herbert Nichols 
353 Elm St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Miss Edna Scheid 
908 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870 


Fred Powers 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


Lewis E. Hayes 
Boxe 
Vermilion, Ohio 44089 


Herbert C. Mayer 
3D Van Rensselaer, Glenwood 
Gardens, Yonkers, N. Y. 10701 


J. Frederic Shreiner 
i Clarinet, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Harlan Parker 
225 Aurora St. 
Hudson, Ohio 44236 


Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle 
406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


A. Harold Prasse 
839 Ash St. 
Winnetka, Ill. 60093 


John McGill 
912 Allegheny Ave. 
Oil City, Pa. 16301 


Dan T. Bradley 
31327 Nantucket Row 
Bay Village, Ohio 44140 


Laurence McPhee 
46 Upland Ave. 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler 
2336 Lalemant 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


Kenneth Kolinski 
31302 Nantucket Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44140 


Mrs. Robert Beck 
13800 Fairhill Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44120 


L. F. Arvidson 
198 Warrenton Ave. 
Hartford, Conn. 06119 


Will Montie 
6395 York Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


John S. Hawley 
7212 Aetna Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


Donald Raymond 
1401 Eustace Dr. 
Dixon, Ill. 61021 


Clifford A. Cook 
74 Elmwood PI. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Richard Stocker 
214 Sunnyside PI. 
Springfield, Ohio 45504 


Stanbery Nichols 
243 S. Broadway 
Medina, Ohio 44252 


J. Herbert Laird 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


Russel B. Nye 
301 Oxford Rd. 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


Dr. Arthur S. Tucker 
2240 Harcourt Dr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 


Dr. A. Brooks Ranney 
Yankton Clinic 

400 Park 

Yankton, S. D. 57078 


Randall Price 
R. D. 8, Box 1004 
Battle Creek, Mich. 49017 


James W. Deer 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


John Hornbeck 
1516 Sagebrush Trail, S.E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87112 


Mrs. John H. Purves 
R. D. 2, Garmatter St. 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Mrs. Paul Arnold 
396 Morgan St. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Howard W. Nicholson 
7 Dennison Rd. 
Worcester, Mass. 01609 


Thomas T. Waugh 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 


Wallace G. Anderson 
6616 Pleasant St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Miss Mary Peake 
826 North Oak Park Ave. 
Oak Park, Ill]. 60302 


Bruce J. Partridge 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Mrs. Jean Porter Biringer 
37 Carlyle Ave. 
Coldwater, Mich. 49036 


Harold Howes Jr. 
1498 New Scotland Rd. 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 12159 


David C. Greene 
3104 Everett Pl. 
Kennewick, Wash. 99336 


Philip Thomas 
1416 Academy St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49007 


William H. Vobach 
7850 Lantern Rd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46256 


George Bent 
16 Van Cortland Dr. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 14534 


Rev. Thomas Hayes 
143 Evergreen PI. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


Roger L. Meyer 
396 N.W. Brynwood Lane 
Portland, Ore. 97229 


Richard F. Seaman 
115 Woodhaven PI. 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Robert Jensen 
339 W. Royal Palm Rd. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85021 


Richard Brysacz 
7533 York Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44130 


Clyde Slicker 
67 Bedford ite 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
John ae ee 
535) FiOG 


New york, N Y. 10021 


John L. Donaldson 
5520 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 


John E, Tropman 
303 Wesley St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 


William Fenstemacher 
2137 Medford, Apt. 16 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 


A. M. “‘Pete’’ Guest 
836 Spaight St. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 


Thomas Hopkins 
162 Bishop St. 
New Haven, Conn. 06511 


Mrs. Michael Zirinsky 
507 N. Greensboro, Apt. 6 
Carrboro, N. C. 24510 


Lee F. Benton 
1414 E, 59th St., Rm. 236 
Chicago, I11. 60637 


Mark Jaffee 
2312 W. 13th St. 
Lorain, Ohio 44052 


